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Recruiting and Maintaining Middle- 
Management Manpower 
By F. L. Larkin 
Vice President, Wisconsin Electric Power Company 
An address before the Industrial Relations Conference, New Orleans, La., January 17-18 

PRESUME that the Wisconsin We were not alone in our predica- way up to become engineer-in-charge or 


Electric Power Co. got started on 

its program of recruitment—or se- 
lection — and development of middle- 
management personnel through the same 
force of circumstances which led many 
other companies to embark on similar 
programs at about the same time. 

We simply got tired of having fore- 
seen and unforeseen vacancies occur in 
middle-management positions, only to 
find that the competent replacements 
someone assumed would show up weren’t 
there. We got tired of having vacancies 
occur with competent replacement ma- 
terial at hand, only to find that we could 
not put those qualified individuals in the 
vacancies because there were no com- 
petent replacements for them. We got 
ted up seeing supervisory vacancies filled 
on the basis of expediency and seniority 

-trying to make first class management 
out of third class material—with all the 
resulting deterioration of performance 
and morale. 





Economic and Military Factors 


We were in that period of time when 
our supervisory forces were revealing the 
unfortunate results of that long dearth 
of employment during the depression 
vears, followed by the period of pre- 
paredness for war and then war, during 
which we could not employ the kind of 
people we wanted in the numbers we 
needed. This situation was being greatly 
aggravated by the rapid expansion of 
plant capacity and growth of preduction 
and working forces. 


ment. Almost all of American industry 
found itself in a similar situation. In 
fact, the situation is even more critical 
today. All industry is becoming more 
and more concerned with the problems 
of recruiting (meaning “finding”) and 
developing management personnel—bot- 
tom management—middle management 
—top management. 

Evidence of this is found in the in- 
creasing number of articles and chapters 
in books dealing with the subject. Any 
large gathering of such national organi- 
zations as American Management Asso- 
ciation, National Industrial Conference 
Board, National Association of Manu- 
facturers, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, etc., will find the subject 
on the program. At every conference of 
the EEI Industrial Relations Committee 
over the past three or four years the 
subject has been prominent, as it is on 
the program of this conference. 

Why does this problem suddenly raise 
its head throughout all industry? It is 
because of a coincidence of circumstances 
which has seldom, if ever, occurred be- 
fore in our industrial history and may 
never occur again. 

We have reached the end of an era 
in which those individuals endowed by 
nature with attributes which are the 
necessary ingredients of successful man- 
agement started in as lowly slaves and 
just naturally rose to the top like the 
that wonderful Wisconsin 
dairyland milk. Fortunately, or unfor- 
tunately, the days when the ashman or 
messenger boy just naturally fought his 


cream on 
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controller—and marry the boss’s daugh- 
ter—those days are history. The ashman 
or messenger boy of today, if he has the 
right stuff in him for “management,” 
probably hasn’t sufficient seniority to get 
himself promoted. What is more prob- 
able, the boy with the natural endow- 
ments to be “management” now goes to 
college and we pick him up later as a 
well-educated trainee. 


Need for Intellectual Leadership 


To make things more difficult, we are 
in that period of industrial history in 
which a new ingredient has been added 
to the list of qualities that add up to 
management—an_ ingredient 
which is difficult to inject into an em- 
ployee by training, unless he has the 
proper personality basis for it. I refer 
to the ability to be a successful leader in 
the area of labor relations and public 
relations, to be able to do a creditable 
job for his company in the battle of 
ideologies—the battle for the minds of 
men—as well as in the day-to-day rela- 
tionships in this area. If you want a 
“flossy” name for it, some people call it 
“intellectual leadership.” 


successful 


It is said that many top operating 
executives spend as much as 50 per cent 
of their time on labor relations matters, 
and, obviously, every supervisory em- 
ployee is a labor relations man within 
his local sphere of influence. More and 
more the qualities which make manage- 
ment people good labor and public rela- 
tions people must be sought for and 


developed. The scope of the search ap- 
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proaches the needle in the haystack 
situation. 

We are also in an era which I believe 
may prove to be an unfortunate one— 
an era which history may record as the 
beginning of the deterioration of the 
American as the symbol of initiative and 
free enterprise, an era of extreme spe- 
cialization, work simplification, indus- 
trial engineering running hog wild to 
get everything down to a routine, reduc- 
ing more and morye of the work which 
used to be interesting to a deadly, 
monotonous grind: nut No. 104 on bolt 
No. 105 eight hours per day. Even in our 
own industry, job specialization and sim- 
plification are watch words. My first job 
was in the industrial engineering area, 
and my first tool was a stop watch. 

In our most modern steam generating 
stations, who are the boiler operators, 
for example? They are men, neatly 
dressed in pin stripe garb, who spend 
eight hours per day in an air-conditioned 
room with banks of highly accurate re- 
cording instruments and controls. High- 
ly skilled men—highly specialized. It 
takes years to build up seniority and 
qualifications to get such a job, but out 
of, say, 20 identical boiler operators 
how does one detect the one who has the 
native abilities and undeveloped apti- 
tudes to be the best plant watch engineer 
and, later, the engineer-in-charge? How 
does the highly specialized operator de- 
velop or display the capacities necessary 
for middle management? How does he 
even know he has the capacities? How 
does he “come to the top?” 


The End of an Era 


It was perhaps inevitable that as our 
industry and our companies became 
larger and more complex they had to be- 
come more systematized and more im- 
personal. It was perhaps inevitable that 
jobs became less flexible to fit the varia- 
tions of individuals, making it necessary 
to find the individual to fit the job. It 
was perhaps inevitable that the qualities 
of individuals should become less visible 
to men in high places of authority who 
know the jobs much better than they 
know the employees who will fill the 
jobs. In any event, the era of semi- 
automatic advancement on the basis of 
well-rounded work experience and 
demonstrated capacity in a broad field of 
endeavor—that era is ending. The situa- 
tion calls for new techniques to find the 
“invisible man,” whom we know is there 
some place. 
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In a company where the traditional, 
almost iron-clad, policy is promotion 
from within, how do we go about doing 
a good job in recruiting middle-manage- 
ment people from among a large number 
of highly specialized workers who look 
and act very much alike? We had to 
give up the idea that bumps on the head, 
the shape of the chin, or other physical 
conformations mean anything, although 
we were actually well along with selec- 
tion tests back in the days when Phre- 
nology was all the rage. Seniority doesn’t 
mean a thing as a yardstick of ability— 
in case you haven’t found that out. 

This situation calls for some technique 
by which those in positions of high au- 
thority can reach beyond the factors in 
modern industry which tend to make 
the employee anonymous and find out, 
with a high degree of accuracy, what 
individuals with various degrees of man- 
agement potential are available in the 
working force. 


Discovering Management Potential 


This need for a technique which 
would enable top management to guide 
and control appointments to middle- 
management positions led to our present 
program which involves (1) recruiting 
or finding the right people for promo- 
tion to middle management or from one 
middle-management job to another and, 
finally, to top management; (2) selec- 
tion of individuals for specific positions; 
(3) periodic evaluation of individuals in 
their jobs; (4) development of indi- 
viduals for advancement; and (5) in- 
ventory control. 

In our case the first step, which we 
call the “supervisory audit” or “man- 
agement inventory” and which is essen- 
tially an analysis of what we have, is, 
we believe, as complete as our present 
know-how permits. It covers every de- 
partment, although, as of this date, the 
inventory is only two-thirds complete. 
In its application to groups or individ- 
uals it is about as voluntary as registra- 
tion for selective service or payment of 
your income tax. It involves every su- 
pervisory employee below corporate offi- 
cer and department head and a layer of 
selected senior employees just below the 
present management level. 

The purpose of the inventory is, of 
course, to produce a balance sheet of 
management manpower in the middle 
area, from foreman up to department 
head. It is a tabulation and a graphic 
exhibit of our assets and liabilities. More 
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important, perhaps, is the fact that the 
conventional balance sheet item “re- 
serves’ —in this instance, reserves of 
management manpower—is shown in 
proper focus so that the few men at the 
top can, for the first time, see in graphic 
form the entire supervisory force of a 
far-flung territory with an analysis of 
each individual, indicating whether his 
qualifications are above or below his 
present job, what his potential ca- 
pacities are for greater responsibility, a 
prediction of his probable maximum 
capacity in terms of job level; his spe- 
cific strength, and his weaknesses. Any 
company that makes such an analysis for 
the first time will be shocked, as we 
were, at the number of cases where jobs 
are already straining a man’s capacity 
or are actually beyond a man’s capacity; 
the great number of cases in which men 
(who had been considered as potential 
candidates for promotion) are as far as 
they should go; the areas in which there 
are few, if any, qualified people in re- 
serve and other areas in which the ex- 
cess of qualified reserves is too great 
and may lead to frustration of valuable 
men. 

The inventory process is quite elab- 
orate, painstaking, and time-consuming. 
But hasn’t the situation been a little ri- 
diculous all these years—while we spent 
thousands of hours checking and mea- 
suring to see that materials and supplies 
meet specifications, we spent very little 
time scientifically measuring the quali- 
ties of the most expensive thing we buy, 
the services of human beings. 

The inventory process has three dis- 
tinct parts in which three different 
groups participate. First is the subjec- 
tive rating of each individual by a mini- 
mum of three and preferably five supe- 
riors and peers who are familiar with 
the individual’s work performance and 
who know him well on the job and, fre- 
quently, off the job. 


Rating Procedure 


The rating form used is an eight-page 
affair in three parts. Part A provides 
scales for rating in the area of “Ad- 
ministrative and Human Relations Ca- 
pacities for Supervisory Responsibilities” 
covers: 

. Mental capacity 

. Judgment 

. Human relations 

. Emotional balance and self control 
. Ability to organize 

. Ambition and initiative 
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7. Dependability 
§. A summary opinion of maximum 
potential in terms of jobs ranging 
from foreman to corporate officer 
Part B covers the area of ‘Technical 
Capacity for Supervisory Responsibili- 
ties,” knowledge of 
work, rules, practices, etc.—again with 
a summary opinion of maximum po- 
tential in terms of technical competence. 
Part C is a “General” area, dealing 
primarily with physical health but re- 
quiring the rater’s opinion of the indi- 
vidual’s maximum _ over-all 
again in terms of management level. 


in other words, 


capacity, 


This rating procedure is, of course, 
widely used and the characteristics rated 
are the familiar ones. As mentioned 
earlier, the ratings are subjective and, 
despite all the instructions, training, and 
admonitions to be impartial, such rat 
ings must be assumed to reflect some 
personal feelings and prejudices. Such 
ratings are subject to the full force of 
what psychologists term the “halo effect” 

the tendency to rate a person at least 
as high as his present position or to rate 
him on the basis of “critical incidents,” 
a single or a few spectacular achieve- 
ments or tailures. We minimize this 
subjective character of ratings by using 
multiple judgments. 


Evaluation by Interview 


Because of the subjective nature of 
these very important ratings, we hedge 
them by the other two evaluation tech- 
niques. ‘he second is the “pattern in- 
terview,” conducted by skilled inter- 
viewers in the personnel services depart- 
ment, who usually have no_ personal 
knowledge of the individuals involved 
nor any working contacts with them. 
The interview is designed, among other 
things, to give the subject considerable 
latitude to expound his own appraisal 
of himself and his concept of manage- 
ment in general or in terms of a_ par- 
ticular job for which he appears to be 
aiming. 

The third, and I believe by far the 
most important step, is the use of a 
battery of five objective tests which we 
standardized and validated through a 
research project on 120 supervisory em- 
ployees some years ago. The tests cover 
the areas of intelligence, practical judg- 
ment, personality vocational 
preferences, and supervisory aptitudes. 
The application of the tests requires 
from six to eight hours and usually 


analysis, 
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leaves the victim somewhat limp and 
lathered. 

We have used these tests for a sufh- 
cient period of time to enable us to test 
the tests by checking their predictions 
against actual performance on the job 
and, of course, against the ratings of 
other supervisors. We now know that 
in two out of three cases we can ac- 
curately predict precise qualifications of 
individuals by the tests alone, without 
ever seeing the individuals tested. This 
is a very good correlation. So it is ob- 
vious that when the final, expert ap- 
praisal is made, using the multiple rat- 
ings with their inherent subjective opin- 
ions, the impartial interview results, and 
the results of absolutely impartial and 
impersonal tests, we have gone as far a: 
present “know-how” permits in arriving 
at balanced descriptive data from which 
to paint the portraits of middle-manage- 
ment people. 

Now, the reaction of some of you to 
this gruelling meat-grinder process of 
testing, interviewing, and evaluating a 
lot of nice people, and the final process 
of tying neat little tags on them, may 
be that it is too much like labelling ma- 
terials in a storeroom. 

‘It is admittedly a clinical process and 
may sound coldly calculating, but we 
have a job to do and our assignment is 
to be sure that the management of the 
Wisconsin Electric Power Co., five, ten 
or 20 years from now is better than the 
management of today, which, inciden- 
tally, is a very good management. As a 
matter of fact, this clinical method is 
the only one that gives proper weight 
to the true human characteristics. 


Departmental Checker Boards 


The result is a series of what might 
be termed departmental checker boards 
and a master checker board on which 
middle-management people will be 
placed in numbers sufficient to provide 
adequate reserves. Then, as time passes 
and development processes are applied 
and followed by periodic checks, the 
right men will be moved about as neces- 
sary to place them in the right place at 
the right time. The men who lack 
qualifications or who fail to respond to 
training will be moved aside or left in 
positions which can be by-passed. 

Please don’t get the idea that you 
would like to play around with such an 
audit, using a couple of clerks from the 
personnel department who are not par- 
ticularly busy. If you do, you will look 
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forward to the atomic bomb as a peace- 
ful way out. It’s a job for highly skilled 
and technically trained people, and it 1s 
a highly dangerous process in incompe- 
tent hands, if tests are used. We have 
two psychometrists with various degrees 
in applied industrial psychology plus two 
other specialists who are psychology 
graduates of accredited universities. If 
you do not have such specialists, then 
you need outside assistance, but look out 
for “quacks.” ‘They imprison people for 
practicing medicine without a_ license, 
but any frustrated individual with a 
college degree can pose as an industrial 
psychologist. 


Selecting the Individual for the Job 


The second step in our program, se- 
lection, is, of course, an outgrowth of 
the appraisal process. In fact, after the 
original audit of management is com- 
plete, the process of maintaining the in- 
ventory thereafter becomes one of selec- 
tion. By selection, we usually mean 
picking the individual for a specific job. 
It goes beyond the management inven- 
tory in that it involves, in large mea- 
sure, the use of the rating-interview- 
testing techniques as a screen in the 
vital process of selecting employees for 
management jobs from the so-called rank 
and file, from which the top manage- 
ment of the future will be drawn. 

Through use of the testing technique 
as a supplement to the more widely 
used multiple judgment ratings and in- 
terviews, all combined and merged 
through the process of clinical analysis 
and appraisal of technical and human 
qualifications (including latent capaci- 
ties), the modern selection procedure 
supplants the old semi-automatic process 
through which promotions based prima- 
rily upon job knowledge and skill caused 
so many costly mistakes when employees 
were moved into management brackets. 

Inasmuch as our non-management em- 
ployees (including most college trained 
men) and part of our management em- 
ployees are unionized, we naturally have 
some differences of opinion and some 
grievances, although, fortunately, there 
is still a very respectable correlation be- 
tween seniority and the results of the 
selection process. After the process of 
employees into the lower 
brackets of management has been under- 
way for a few years, most of our trou- 
bles with promotions and transfers with- 
in management will have disappeared. 
I hope to live that long. 


screening 
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Our records reveal a surprising num- 
ber of cases in which ill-advised promo- 
tions to the lower supervisory jobs 
(which have always been considered 
stepping-stones to higher jobs) have been 
blocked in time to avoid repeating the 
mistakes of years gone by. 

‘The final selection of an individual 
for any position within a department 
still rests with the department head, 
with appropriate higher approval. How- 
ever, in recommending a given selection, 
the department head must base his peti- 
tion on the composite appraisal result- 
ing from the selection process, and, if his 
request is not supported. by the evidence, 
he must either justify his recommenda- 
tion as the only practicable move—no 
fill-in 





alternative—or as a temporary, 


appointment. 


Performance Rating 


“The third part of our program is the 
periodic evaluation of management em- 
ployees in their jobs. This is nothing 
but merit rating or performance rating 
at the middle-management level. It is 
wholly subjective, and I personally feel 
that the evaluations are of secondary 
importance. Normally they are inclined 
to be higher ratings than warranted, 
especially in those situations where the 
employee’s superior makes a practice of 
discussing the ratings with the indi- 
viduals. 

‘These ratings do, however, serve a 
purpose in periodically providing the 
only recorded evaluation of individual 
performance from which growth, lack 
of growth, or actual deterioration can 
be judged. The annual evaluations do 
force a re-examination of previous esti- 
mates of potential capacity and a check 
on the degree to which previous recom- 
mendations for training have been fol- 
lowed. Again, we prefer group judg- 
ment — multiple ratings — to minimize 
the subjectivity inevitable in a single 
man-to-man rating. 

We are a long way from perfection 
in that part of the periodic evaluation 
process which provides for discussion be- 
tween the raters and the persons rated. 
If properly conducted, such discussions 
lead to improved morale and usually 
encourage added effort toward improve- 
ment and growth. If improperly con- 
ducted, such discussions can have pre- 
cisely the opposite result. Currently, we 


Our 


troubles lie in the fact that some super- 


are not forcing such discussions. 


visors do not seem to be able to do a 
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creditable job in a frank man-to-man 
discussion of a subordinate’s strength 
and weaknesses. Actually I believe it 
is a difficulty which can be overcome in 
most cases by training, using the con- 
ference and role-playing techniques, but 
it is one of those things which you know 
are wrong but cannot seem to find time 
to correct. 

Inasmuch as one of the important ob- 
jectives of the inventory and selection 
procedures is to determine areas where 
development 
forms the fourth part of the program. 


development is needed, 
It is essentially training to correct expe- 
rience deficiencies and to stimulate latent 
abilities, all for the purpose of assuring 
maximum use of middle-management 
talent and creating executive reserves for 
the higher levels of middle management 
and for top management. 

‘The variety of formal and informal 
training programs in use in industry 
today is almost endless, with few, if any, 
as good as actual experience on the job 
under qualified supervision. In our par- 
ticular set-up, we do not use job rotation 
to any degree which would warrant such 
a claim but I truly envy those few com- 
panies (notably Consolidated Edison of 
New York) which have developed job 
rotation to a high degree. It is, in my 
opinion, the outstanding method of ex- 
ecutive development. We use the “relief 
assignment” method of practical experi- 
ence wherein a selected subordinate takes 
over during periods of absence of the 
superior. We use this procedure exten- 
sively just below the management level 
to provide opportunities for selected se- 
nior employees to step up into first line 
management jobs during periods of both 
short and prolonged absences of the reg- 
ular supervisor. 


Classroom Training 


In the area of formal training, we 
have a continuing classroom course in 
Foremanship Fundamentals, in which 
employees who are prospective candi- 
dates for first-line supervisory positions 
may enroll on a voluntary basis, and 
receive basic training in the fundamental 
requirements of middle management. In 
most instances, the employees enrolled 
in this course have been designated as 
“in line” for a future supervisory va- 
cancy but have had no actual experience 
in that field. 

All newly appointed foremen and su- 
pervisors are enrolled in a semi-confer- 
ence type of program called Introductory 
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It is a short 
course in company history and opera- 
tions, economic information, and super- 
visory techniques. The attendance time 
is 64 hours, and the training is prepara- 
tory to enrollment in the general Fore- 
men’s Conference Program, which has 
been in continuous operation for the past 
17 years. This latter program studi- 


Foremanship ‘Training. 


ously avoids any resemblance to class 
attendance for the purpose of being 
“lectured.” Although we 


make extensive use of visual aids to pre- 


taught or 


sent economic facts, management prob- 
foremanship situations, their 
purpose is solely to set the stage for con- 
ference discussions. We make extensive 


lems, or 


use of the role-playing technique, where- 
in two or more foremen or supervisors 
will assume the roles of characters in a 
foremanship situation and act out their 
idea of a solution to the problem pre- 
sented. Each conference section is com- 
posed of approximately 20 foremen and 
supervisors, and the groups meet month- 
ly. We currently have 22 sections par- 
ticipating in the conference program, a 
total of about 400 middle-management 
people. 


Objectives of Conference Method 


The general objective of the confer- 
ence program is to meet the six primary 
needs of a member of the middle-man- 
agement group: (1) knowledge of 
work; (2) knowledge of responsibilities; 
(3) skill in instructing; (4) skill in 
improving methods; (5) skill in leader- 
ship; (6) skill in expression needed in 
defending the company, the industry, 
and the system of free enterprise. The 
entire supervisory group is currently go- 
ing through the Inland Steel program, 
“In Our Hands,” and many of these 
foremen and supervisors will, in turn, 
act as conference leaders in. putting on 
the program for their respective working 
groups. 

Other important objectives of the 
conference method of training middle- 
management people are: 

1. Breaking down departmental and 
divisional walls and creating an appre- 
ciation that the other fellow also has 
problems and that his job is also im- 
portant. 

2. Developing a recognition of the 
interdependence of all company groups 
by arranging conference sections so that 
supervisors of approximately the same 
grade, across all departments, are com- 
bined into a section. 
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3. Providing a wide-open avenue 
for all supervisory personnel to learn of 
management’s problems and to have top 
management learn of supervisors’ prob- 
lems. 

4. Providing an opportunity for in- 
dividuals to check their own judgment 
and ideas against group thinking. 

5. Giving supervisors an opportu- 
nity to learn how to express themselves 
through the process of defending their 
own ideas or challenging those of others. 

6. Providing top management with 
summaries of the thinking of a large 
group of middle-management people. 
Many conferences are, in a sense, opin- 
ion surveys of a very important group 
of people on some specific subject. 

7. Providing recognition of the su- 
pervisor’s position as part of the man- 
agement team. In conference they dis- 
cuss management’s problems, argue 
against opposition and reach conclusions 
which they know will be transmitted to 
higher levels of management. 


Foremanship Administrative Committee 


In the upper levels of middle man- 
agement, we have the Foremanship Ad- 
ministrative Committee, composed of 
those who have been tentatively selected 
as a part of the top management reserve 
and who are being moved in that di- 
rection. his committee, on which mem- 
bership ranges from 25 to 30, is partly 
an administrative group and partly a 
training vehicle. In the administrative 
area, the committee is responsible for 
the conduct of the Foreman’s Conference 
Program; it acts as the junior manage- 
ment staff and is assigned specific proj- 
ects by the senior man- 
agement staff. It conducts such proj- 
ects through small subcommittees. The 
committee as a whole acts as a sound- 
ing board for the entire middle-manage- 
ment group and presents its views on 
middle-management 
senior staff. 


company’s 


problems to the 


In the training area, the committee 
members rotate in attending the semi- 
monthly meetings of the senior staff ac- 
companied by their superiors and also 
rotate in attending such meetings to 
represent their respective superiors dur- 
ing absences. “The Administrative Com- 
mittee occasionally conducts dinner meet- 
ings at which members from various 
departments take turns functioning as 
host, and the evenings are concerned 
With presentations and discussions on the 
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Atlantic City Electric Develops Booklet 
for Reception-Room Reading 


66 HETHER this is your first visit 

or your fiftieth, we want you to 
know that we are glad you called and 
hope your visit will prove both pleasant 
and satisfying.” Using this informal and 
friendly approach, a new four-page, 
pocket-size pamphlet, Glad You Came 
in Today, has been prepared by the 
Atlantic City Electric Co. for distribu- 
tion to visitors who may be detained 
in reception rooms of the company’s 
main office before being received by the 
persons they wish to see. 

Pointing out that a receptionist will 
serve visitors promptly and will assist 
each in arranging a conference, the 
pamphlet continues, “If the person upon 
whom you are calling does not receive 
you within ten minutes of the announce- 
ment of your arrival, or advise you that 
there will be a delay, do not hesitate to 
ask our receptionist to announce you 
again. . . . Meanwhile, the following 
pages of this folder will supply you with 
information that may be interesting or 
helpful. . . . Please make yourself com- 
fortable.”’ 


To help visitors keep mailing lists 


major projects and problems of the de- 
partment acting as host. 

In the area of outside training, super- 
visory people are encouraged to partici- 
pate in training courses in the Milwau- 
kee area. A number of them, along with 
middle-management people from other 
utilities, are regularly enrolled in a Pub- 
lic Utility Institute conducted by Mar- 
quette University and sponsored by local 
utilities. In addition to members of the 
school’s faculty, various utility special- 
ists, city officials, and members of the 
Public 


function as 


Wisconsin Service Commission 
conference 
leaders. A few employees are enrolled 
each year in the Industrial Management 
Institutes conducted by the University 


of Wisconsin at Madison. The institutes 


lecturers and 


are usually a series of two-day affairs 
given throughout the year, and manage- 
ment people are selected to attend ac- 
cording to their respective needs for 
training in the subjects covered. 
Nothing in the field of management 
training I have covered is unique or 
novel. We have had a well-staffed train- 
ing group for the past 33 years, and 


current or avoid embarrassment through 
mispronunciation, the names of company 
officers, including those of the executive 
staff, managerial staff, and division man- 
agers, are presented on the second page 
of the pamphlet. Following this—under 
the headings “Yesterday,” “Today,” and 
“Tomorrow’’—is a brief résumé of com- 
pany history, operation and_ planned 
expenditures for future development. 

Enclosed in a box on the last page 
are specific facts on company operation, 
including pole miles of power lines, rev- 
enue, number of customers, generating 
capacity, residential rates (which con- 
trast the 1907 rate of 16¢ per kwhr 
to the 1950 rate of 3.32¢ per kwhr), 
electric sales, and size and population 
of the service area. 

Closing the two-color folder, signed 
by Bayard L. England, President of At- 
lantic City Electric, is a message stat- 
ing that ‘““We want you to have every 
courtesy and attention while you are 
visiting us and to leave feeling satisfied 
and fully accommodated. Any sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the recep- 
tion afforded you, therefore, will be 
most gratefully received.” 


through the process of experimentation 
and trial and error we discarded a great 
deal of “flossy” training years ago and 
stick pretty close to actual needs in our 
present-day development program. Our 
current training program is far from 
our biggest. As a matter of fact, our 
budget for training 20 years ago was 
substantially greater than today’s budget. 
At the peak, back in 1929, we had in 
progress at one time as many as 83 dif- 
ferent training courses, with practically 
nothing in the area of management train- 
ing. We now spend our hard-earned 
money where it will do the most good. 

The last step in our program, inven- 
tory control, is really a throw-back to 
the first, which was management inven- 
tory. I will not bore you with more 
repetition. Suffice it to say that, for the 
first time, we have an accurate visual 
picture—a chart—a checker board—of 
the entire middle management. In no 
other way can top management, seeking 
competent replacements for a manage- 
ment casualty in one department, know 
what men with what capacities are in 


(Continued on page 61) 
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lORY OF INTEREST TO TAXPAYERS 


r Owned vs. Socialized Power 


Comparing the operations of an investor-owned electric company and a government power agency in a striking manner, the thought-provoking 

window display above was prepared by the Utah Power & Light Co. on the basis of statistics contained in a Saturday Evening Post edi- 

torial on the Bonneville Power Administration. BPA figures quoted in the display, which has been attracting considerable attention, were 
taken directly from the editorial, with no independent research on the part of the company. 


Ot Interest to ‘Taxpayers 


Uhe editorial, upon which Utah 
Power & Light's display is based, ap 
peared in The Saturday Evening Post for 
January 19, 1952, under the title “Any 
Tax You Can Pay, Truman Can Spend 


tt Faster.” It is reprinted in full below. 


N August 9, 1950, there was issued 
from the Seattle division of the 
Administ ration—the 


General Services 


Federal bureau which procures office 
space for other Federal bureaus—a doc 
ument which should be of interest to 
every Amefican taxpayer. 

‘The document was an invitation for 
bids for office space in Portland to house 


some 1200 employees of the Bonneville 


Power Administration, or BPA, a bu- 


reau of the Department of the Interior. 


‘The first question generally 


Reprinted with permission from The Saturday 


Exventna Post, copyrighted 1952 


asked was: 


Why has Bonneville grown so large in 
fourteen years? The answer illustrates 
a unique process of payroll acerction. It 
furnishes a clue to the growth of a na- 
tional nonmilitary establishment which, 
as of July 1, 1951, included 2,500,889 
employees with an annual payroll in ex 
cess of seven billions of dollars. 

When it was created in 1937, BPA’s 
duties were apparently simple: to market 
the hydroelectric output of Bonneville 
[DJam—later extended to include the out- 
put of Grand Coulee. It began with an 


administrator, a small staff and a half 


dozen customers—co-operatives, muni- 
cipalities and a university among them. 
‘Today, with little more than 100 cus- 
BPA 3052 people. 
Although it neither builds nor oper- 
ates dams, it employs more than 2000 


on System 


tomers, employs 


presumably transmission— 


Planning, Design, Construction and 
Maintenance ; 322 on Power and System 
Operations; 118 on Finance and Ac- 
counts; 71 in Administration and 24 on 
the legal staff. Private power companies 
are confident they could perform the 
same services with one half of the above 
personnel. ‘ 

For the convenience of its 1200 Port- 
land employees the specifications in the 
invitation for bids called for 200,000 
square feet, gross, of office space plus 
96,000 square feet, gross, of basement 
parking. Also included were ten air- 
conditioned “conference” rooms totaling 
6000 square feet, an “assembly” room to 
scat 500, complete with a modern stage 
and dressing rooms, an employee-recrea- 
tion room of 4000 square feet. 

‘This proposal proved attractive to the 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Accountants to Meet in New York City 


National Conference 


HE National Conference of Elec- 

tric and Gas Utility Accountants, 

sponsored by the Accounting Divi- 
sion of the Edison Electric Institute and 
the Accounting Section of the American 
Gas Association, meeting in New York 
City for the first time, will be held at 
the Hotel Commodore on Monday, 
‘Tuesday, and Wednesday, April 7-9, 
1952. A large attendance is expected at 
the meeting, especially in view of the 
number of utility companies located ad- 
jacent to or within the confines of the 
metropolitan area of greater New York 
City. The papers and reports to be pre- 
sented will give emphasis, among other 
things, to the customer and employee 
relations aspects of accounting and to 
the discussion of current subjects im- 
portant to maintaining good service and 
efficient operation. 

Despite the technical nature of many 
of the proposed subjects, they will be 
developed in presentations emphasizing 
informality and with a view toward 
prompting discussions. A great deal of 
time and effort has been put into the 
preparation of the various presentations 
and the results will be evidenced in a 
well-diversified program. Following is a 
tentative progtam, subject to revision 
before the conference convenes. 

General Session © 

As is customary, the conference will 
open with a General Session at 2 p.m. 
on Monday, April 7, presided over by 
Ralph H. Smith, The Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Chairman of the EEI Accounting Divi- 
sion Executive Committee, and by Ralph 
F. McGlone, The East Ohio Gas Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, Chairman of the AGA 
Accounting Section. The © principal 
speakers will include Kinsey M. Robin- 
son, President, The Washington Water 
Power Co., Spokane, Wash.; Allan H. 
Mogensen, Industrial Consultant, New 
York City, and another utility executive 
to be announced. These men have been 
chosen for their ability as speakers and 
their familiarity with the subject upon 
which they propose to talk. The pre- 
cise titles of their addresses have not as 
vet been announced, but Mr. Robinson 
is expected to elaborate on the subject 
of customer relations, and Mr. Mogen- 
sen will discuss work simplification as ap- 


plied to the public utility field. In addi- 
tion, the General Session will include 
a presentation, sponsored by the Ac- 
counting Employee Relations Com- 
mittees, on “Development of Future 
Accounting Executives” by E. R. Eberle, 
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Chairman of the Accounting Division 
Executive Committee 


Public Service Electric and Gas Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

On Tuesday morning there will be a 
series of concurrent group sessions, each 
devoted to a particular field of account- 
ing and developed by the various stand- 
ing committees of the EEI and AGA 
Accounting Divisions, which include the 
General Accounting, Internal Auditing, 
Plant Accounting and Property Records, 
‘Taxation Accounting, Depreciation Ac- 
counting, and Customer Activities 
Group Committees. 

The Customer Accounting, Customer 
Collections, and Customer Relations 
Committees, which comprise the Cus- 
tomer Activities Group, will gather at 
separate luncheon sessions and continue 
meetings through the afternoon. The 
other groups will resume their programs 
in the afternoon, after lunch. 


General Accounting 

H. W. Boozer, Georgia Power Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., and F. H. Crissman, The 
Columbia Gas System, Inc., New York 
City, Chairmen of the EEI and AGA 
General Accounting Committees, respec- 
tively, will preside jointly at the sessions 
of the General Accounting Committees 


to Be Held at Hotel Commodore, April 7-9, 1952 


on ‘Tuesday morning. Two papers on 
indirect construction costs will be pre- 
sented—one by A. W. Hatch, Ebasco 
Services Inc., New York City, on “In- 
terest During Construction” and another 
on “Cost of Pensions.” A guest speaker 
has been obtained to talk on “Accounting 
Developments for the Past Year,” and 
a progress report will be given on “Re 
vision of Classification,” which will re- 
view briefly what has been done during 
the past year regarding the proposed 
revision of the uniform system of ac- 
counts for electric utilities by the 
NARUC Committee on Accounts and 
Statistics of Public Utilities. A chair- 
man of one of the joint subcommittees 
will also present a summary of the “De- 
velopment of Electronic Equipment,”’ 
which will include the findings of the 
subcommittees up to the present time. 

At the Tuesday afternoon session, a 
paper on “Budgets and Forecasts” and 
an interim report on ‘Methods and Pro- 
cedures” will be submitted. This will be 
followed by a report of the Subcom- 
mittee on Cost Management Program, 
recently set up and originally designated 
as a Subcommittee on Cost Control. In 
addition, two outside speakers, one from 
an accounting firm and one from an 
investment banking company, will pre- 
sent, respectively, talks on “Accounting 
Developments in Rate Regulation” and 
“Outlook for New Capital.” 

On Wednesday morning two papers 
will be presented, “Financial Reporting” 
and “Accounting Techniques,” the latter 
being subdivided into two parts: (1) mi- 
nor materials; (2) non-productive time. 

Depreciation Accounting 

The sessions of the EEI Depreciation 
Accounting Committee will be presided 
over by Committee Chairman George T. 
Logan, Philadelphia Electric Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. The Tuesday afternoon 
session will include a paper by A. H. 
Kuhn, Pioneer Service & Engineering 
Co., Chicago, Ill., on the “Practical 
Approach to Depreciation Problems,”’ 
which will be in non-technical language 
and will discuss the effects of estimates 
of services lives on depreciation segrega- 
tion required by the Federal Power 
Commission. Weldon Powell, Haskins & 
Sells, New York City, will present a 
paper on “Observations of a Public Ac- 
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countant Regarding Certification of 
Depreciation,” with a period allotted for 
questions from the floor, and B. A. 
Morse, Southern California Edison Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif., will review “Recent 
Developments in Depreciation Practices 
in California.” Following will be a 
survey of recent significant court and 
commission decisions relating to depreci- 
ation by Maurice R. Scharff, Consultant, 
New York City, and guest member of 
the committee, in a report entitled 
“What the Courts and Commissions Said 
About Depreciation in 1951.’’ This is the 
third such annual subcommittee report. 

On Wednesday morning the Depreci- 
ation Accounting Committee will meet 
in joint session with the Plant Account- 
ing and Property Records Committee 
in an open forum on mutual problems. 


Internal Auditing 

The Internal Auditing Committees 
will be presided over jointly by W. T. 
Hamilton, The Cleveland Electric [l- 
luminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and 
E. R. Mellon, Washington Gas Light 
Co., Washington, D. C., respective 
Chairmen of the EEI and AGA Com- 
mittees. On Tuesday morning J. B. 
Jeming, Consultant, New York City, 
will talk on “Application of Scientific 
Sampling Methods to Audits,” and C. J. 
Nichols, Consolidated Gas _ Electric 
Light and Power Co. of Baltimore, 
Baltimore, Md., will discuss “How 
Much Auditing is Enough?” 

On Tuesday afternoon, R. T. Han- 
sen, Citizens Gas & Coke Utility, 
Indianapolis, Ind., will speak on “Oper- 
ation Audits Pay-Off,” and H. R. Symes, 
The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich., 
will follow with a discussion of “In- 
novations in. Auditing Reports.’’ The 
afternoon session will be concluded with 
a presentation by J. C. Meyers, Union 
Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo., 
on “A Current Look at Frauds and 
Embezzlements.”’ 

The Wednesday morning session will 
consist of a “work shop,” with a panel 
comprised of subcommittee chairmen. 


Taxation Accounting 

The two Standing Committees on 
Taxation Accounting, under the chair- 
manship of L. F. Scholley, The Cleve- 
land Electric Illuminating Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, EEI, and B. P. Smith, 
Texas Eastern Transmission Corp., 
Shreveport, La., AGA, are planning an 
open session on Tuesday, which will in- 
clude a talk in the morning by a guest 
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speaker, Arthur H. Dean, Partner, Sul- 
livan & Cromwell, New York City, on 
the subject, ““Employees’ Stock Options,” 
followed by a question period. 

On Tuesday afternoon, tentative 
plans call for presentation of papers on 
“Recent Court Decisions,” by W. S. 
Alt, Union Electric Co. of Missouri, 
St. Louis, Mo.; “Allocation of Taxes 
to Utility Departments in Combination 
Companies” by S. J. Schiml, The Day- 
ton Power & Light Co., Dayton, Ohio; 
“Recent Developments in Amortization 
of Emergency Facilities in the Field” 
by W. H. Harrison, Jr., Potomac Elec- 
tric Power Co., Washington, D. C.; 
and “What Are So-called Tax Loop- 
holes?” by I. M. Avent, United Gas 
Corp., Shreveport, La. 


Plant Accounting 

The EEI Plant Accounting and Rec- 
ords Committee with E. D. King, The 
Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich., as 
Chairman, and the AGA Property Rec- 
ords Committee with J. F. Preish, 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., De- 
troit, Mich., as Chairman, will present 
an all-day program on Tuesday. In the 
“Cash Savings 
Methods in Plant Accounting,” divided 
into two sections, will be given. The 
first part on “Standards” will be pre- 
sented by H. T. Short, Citizens Gas & 
Coke Utility, Indianapolis, Ind., and 
the second on “Simplification of Prop- 
erty Units” by H. B. Romeiser, Ni- 
agara Mohawk Power Corp., Buffalo, 
N. Y. The subject of the afternoon 
session will be 
tion Work in 


morning, a paper on 


“Clearing Construc- 
Progress to Plant in 
Service,” which will be illustrated bv 
slides. The “Manual Method” will be 
covered by H. M. Allen, Cities Service 
Gas Company, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
ind the “Machine Method” by J. W. 
Wendel, Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Co., Houston, Tex. 

The committees will meet jointly on 
Wednesday morning with the EET De- 
preciation Accounting Committee in an 
open forum on mutual problems. 


Customer Activities Group 
The Customer Activities Group of 
standing committees, for which J. C. 
Faris, Union Electric Co. of Missouri, 
St Louis, Mo., and J. G. Ross, Rochester 
Corp., 


N. Y., are coordinators, respectively, for 


Gas and Electric Rochester, 
EEI and AGA, plan a comprehensive 
and interesting program. 


On Tuesday morning the Customer 
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Activities Group will meet in joint ses- 
sion. O. R. Williamson, Kentucky Util- 
ities Co., Lexington, Ky., will offer a 
project committee report on “Meeting 
the Customers’ Desires,” and W. M. 
Penfield, Public Service Electric and 
Gas Co., Newark, N. J., will present a 
talk entitled “Skipped Meter Readings.” 
This session will also include a paper 
on “Determination of Collection Policy” 
by T. C. Eickmeyer, The Dayton Power 
& Light Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

On Wednesday morning, the Cus- 
tomer Activities Group will again meet 
in joint session, at which time it is pro- 
posed to offer for panel discussion a proj- 
ect confined to customer history and 
service location files, under the title ‘““To 
File or Not to File.” It is the opinion 
of the Group Committee that this panel 
discussion will serve as a stimulant and 
start for the broader subject of “How 
Many Customer Files?” which was to 
be the original project and which, be- 
cause of the number of files to be con- 
sidered and the limited time for prep- 
aration and presentation, will now be 
considered as a long-range project for 
development during the coming year. 

The discussion panels on ““To File or 
Not to File” will be composed of six 
members, two from each of the three 
customer activities standing committees, 
of which four members will act as 
spokesmen, with L. R. Quad, Public 
Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, 
N. J., acting as moderator. C. J. Ber- 
ner, Wisconsin Electric Power Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., will speak on behalf of 
the need for service location files, their 
use, convenience, and economy, with pos- 
sible reference to certain specific instal- 
lations, if such reference is considered 
necessary or desirable. G. S. Coates, 
Southern Counties Gas Co. of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, Calif., will present 
the viewpoint that service location files 
are unnecessary and describe alternate 
methods of operation. Hugh Fitzpatrick, 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., De- 
troit, Mich., will make a similar presen- 
tation supporting the need for customer 
history files, while A. H. Mayer, Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., 
New York City, will present the oppos- 
ing viewpoint. 

Following this panel discussion, one 
of the chairmen of the joint subcommit- 
tees will present an interim report on 
the “Development of Electronic Equip- 
ment.” which will summarize the work 
and findings of the subcommittees. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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EEI Sales Conference Will Offer a Diversified 
and Forward-Looking Program 


of speakers ever assembled for an 

Institute sales meeting, the 18th 
Annual EEI Sales Conference will offer 
a diversified program dealing both with 
specialized activities of sales forces and 
with broader industry problems of spe- 
cial concern to sales executives. 

To be held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago on March 31-April 3, 
1952, the conference will convene Mon- 
day, at which time all-day meetings of 
Commercial Division Committees will 
be held concurrently with the Home 
Service Conference. On ‘Tuesday the 
EEI Industrial Power and Heating, 
Residential, Commercial Sales, and Farm 
Sections will meet, and throughout 
Wednesday and on Thursday morning 
the General Sessions will be held. The 
sales conference will close with a lunch- 
eon on Thursday, at which George M. 
Gadsby, President of the Institute and 
President of the Utah Power & Light 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah, will discuss 
the electric industry’s fight against social- 
ism. Speaking on free enterprise, Cal D. 
Johnson, President of the Midwest Sales 
and Service Corp., Washington, D. C., 
will also address the same gathering. 


| N presenting one of the finest groups 


General Sessions 

At the General Sessions, beginning 
Wednesday morning, Merrill E. Skin- 
ner, Chairman of the EEI Commercial 
Division General Committee and Vice 
President of the Union Electric Co. of 
Missouri, St. Louis, Mo., will deliver 
the opening remarks and preside over 
the meetings. Mr. Skinner will present 
a résumé of outstanding committee ac- 
complishments for the previous year and 
report on current projects under way. 
Following, Dr. Jacob Baker, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Econometric Institute, New 
York City, will give a forecast of busi- 
ness activity as it may affect the indus- 
try in the next few years, and Walter 
H. Sammis, President of the Ohio Edi- 
son Co., Akron, Ohio, will discuss 
“A Balanced Electric Utility Sales Pro- 
gram.” Concluding the morning session 
will be the presentation of the Prize 
Awards, including the Thomas W. 
Martin Rural Electrification Award, 
Frank Watts Award, Laura McCall 


Home Service Awards, George A. 
Hughes Awards, George E. Westing- 
house Awards, and Planned Lighting 
Awards. George E. Whitwell, Chairman 
of the Prize Awards Committee and 
Vice President of the Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Co., Philadelphia, Pa., will officiate 
at the presentations, which will be ac- 
companied by a dramatic feature. 
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Chairman of the Commercial Division 
General Committee 


The first speaker of the Wednesday 
afternoon session will be Walter H. 
Johnson, Jr., Assistant to the President 
and Secretary of American Airlines, Inc., 
New York City, whose subject will be 
“The 1952 Sales Manager.” Will T. 
Clark, Chairman of the EEI Electric 
Kitchen and Laundry Committee and 
Residential Sales Manager of The 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, will introduce a new 
16-mm sound-color film, “Young Man’s 
Fancy,” and explain the electrical living 
program of which it is a part. “Using the 
Commercial Department to Sell ‘More 
Power from Niagara’ ” will be the sub- 
ject of William A. Lyons, Vice Presi- 
dent, New York State Electric & Gas 
Corp., Binghamton, N. Y., and conclud- 
ing the session will be a talk, “The 
Salesman’s Faith,” by Dwayne Orton, 
Director of Education, International 
Business Machines Corp., New York 
City. 


The final meeting of the General Ses- 
sions, to be held on Thursday morning, 
will begin with the “Electric Water 
Systems Council Presentation,” a pro- 
gram which has been prepared for pres- 
entation to electrical associations to stim- 
ulate electric water systems promotion. 
Explaining this new program will be F. 
B. Hout, speaking as a representative of 
the Electric Water Systems Council. 
Discussing aid to handicapped persons 
through training and wisely-designed ap- 
pliances, Dr. Howard A. Rusk of the 
Institute for Physical Medicine and Re- 
habilitation, New York City, will talk 
on “The Forgotten Casualty,” and H. 
Thomas Hallowell, Jr., President of the 
Standard Pressed Steel Co., Jenkintown, 
Pa., will speak on “Using Capital to In- 
crease Productivity.” Concluding the 
General Sessions will be a discussion of 
aluminum and its new uses by Keen 
Johnson, Vice President of the Reynolds 
Metals Co., Louisville, Ky. The Gen- 


eral Luncheon Session will follow. 


Commercial Sales Section 


The EEI Commercial Sales Section 
will convene on Tuesday morning with 
C. D. Hollister, Chairman of the EEI 
Commercial Lighting Committee and 
Lighting Advisor of the Niagara Mo- 
hawk Power Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., 
presiding. Following a talk on “Panel- 
escent Lighting” by Richard D. Slauer 
of Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., New 
York City, will be a discussion of the 
subject led by R. I. Bull, Chairman of 
the EE] Commercial Lighting Commit- 
tee and Commercial Sales Supervisor of 
the Ohio Power Co., Canton, Ohio. 
Mr. Bull will again act as moderator 
after a talk, “Lighting the Way to Edu- 
cation,” by Dr. Clyde A. Irwin, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction for the 
State of North Carolina. Concluding 
the morning session will be three talks 
on street lighting: “Street Lighting in 
High Gear,” by Charles Doherty, Man- 
ager of Municipal Sales for the West 
Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
“Availability of Material,” by Hugh 
Estes, Chief of NPA’s Outdoor Light- 
ing Section, Washington, D. C.; and 
“What is NEMA Doing for Street 
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Lighting?” by Warren Edman, Chair- 
man-of the NEMA Street Lighting 
Committee. A discussion to follow these 
talks will be moderated by R. M. Hoot, 
Chairman of the EEI Street Lighting 
Committee and Supervisor of Street 
Lighting, Suburban Divisions, Philadel- 
phia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The afternoon session will be pre- 
sided over by J. D. Howard, Chairman 
of the EEI Market Development and 
Electrical Applications Committee and 
General Sales Manager of the Wis- 
consin Power and Light Co., Madison, 
Wis. J. Frank Gaskill, Chairman of 
the EEI Area Development Committee 
and Sales Manager of the Philadelphia 
Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa., will 
speak on “Developing Commercial Busi- 
ness Through the Electrical Leagues,” 
and a talk, “Interpreting Census Data 
for the Commercial Market,” will be 
delivered by a representative of Sales 
Management magazine. 

During the portion of the meeting 
devoted to commercial cooking, the Data 
Sheet Award will be presented by Mer- 
rill E. Skinner, Chairman of the EEI 
Commercial Division General Commit- 
tee, and E. P. Werley, Commercial 
Sales Manager of the Pennsylvania 
Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa., 
will give a talk entitled “Swivel Chairs 
for Sale.” An address, “Commercial 
Cooking Industry Looks Ahead,” will 
be presented by Walter Sormane, Chair- 
man of the NEMA Sales Promotion 
Committee, Food Service Equipment 
Section, and L. H. Foster, President of 
the Foster Refrigeration Corp., Hudson, 
N. Y., will discuss “Opportunity for 
Cooperation.” Following these commer- 
cial cooking talks will be a discussion 
led by S. S. Sansbury, Chairman of the 
EEI Commercial Cooking Committee 
and Manager of the Development and 
Training Division of the Union Electric 
Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 


Farm Section 

J. C. Cahill,»member of the EEI 
Farm Utilization Committee and Farm 
Service Coordinator of The Detroit 
Edison Co., Detroit, Mich., will pre- 
side at the morning and afternoon ses- 
sions of the Farm Section on ‘Tuesday. 
Following opening remarks by R. T. 
Jones, Chairman of the EEI Farm Sec- 
tion and Manager of Farm Sales for the 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Al- 
lentown, Pa., will be a talk on “Lamps 
and Lighting for Farm Production” by 
J. P. Ditchman of the General Electric 
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Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Dr. Herrell 
DeGraff, Professor of Food Economics, 
Babcock Foundation, Cornell Univer- 
sity, will discuss ““The Farmer and His 
Problems,” and Louis M. Sasman, 
Chief of Agricultural Education for the 
State of Wisconsin, will speak on “Vo- 
cational Agricultural Teachers’ Prob- 
lems in Farm Electrification.” Follow- 
ing a talk on “The Years Ahead in 
Farm Electrification” by Professor 
E. W. Lehmann, Head of the Agri- 
cultural Engineering Department, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, a luncheon meeting 
will conclude the morning session with 
an address entitled “Public Relations 
and You” by K. W. Haagensen, Direc- 
tor of Public Relations for the Allis 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

At the afternoon session, Mr. Jones 
will conduct a panel discussion called 
the “Farm Electrification Clinic,’ which 
will include the following talks: “Is 
Standby Farm Power Necessary?” by 
E. D. Smith, Chairman of the EEI 
Farm Utilization Committee and Su- 
pervisor of Rural Sales of The Dayton 
Power and Light Co., Dayton, Ohio; 
‘How Does Your Company Carry Out 
Youth Programs?” by A. G. Mayer, 
Chairman of the EEI Rural Youth 
Committee and Manager of Agricul- 
tural Development for The Washington 
Water Power Co., Spokane, Wash.; 
“How Do You Use Electricity in Brood- 
ing?” by B. S. Moss, Chairman of the 
EEI Agricultural Development Com- 
mittee and Rural Division Manager of 
the Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
and “How Do You Organize Farm Pro- 
grams?” by J. C. Cahill, presiding of- 
ficer at the Farm Section meetings. 


Industrial Power and Heating Section 

After opening remarks by Maxwell 
Cole, Section Chairman and Manager 
of Market Studies and Service Division 
of the Philadelphia Electric Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., an address on the “In- 
dustrial Electrification Council,” by 
J. R. Hartman, Vice President of the 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, will open the Tuesday morn- 
ing session of the EEI Industrial Power 
and Heating Section. Clyde Williams, 
Director of the Battelle Memorial Insti- 
tute, Cincinnati, Ohio, will explain 
“What’s Ahead in Research,” and a 
representative of Willard Brown & Co. 
will state that “See Better—Work Bet- 
ter Pays Everybody Dividends.” Con- 
cluding the morning meeting wil! be a 
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talk on “In-Plant Feeding” by Corrin 
E. Wolf, Vice President of Commercial 
Equipment, Hotpoint, Inc., Chicago, II. 

The afternoon session will begin with 
the showing of a sound-color film, “A 
Customer’s Appraisal of Electric Ser- 
vice,” produced by Sheffield Steel Corp., 
Kansas City, Mo., and depicting the part 
electricity plays in the manufacture of 
steel. “The Role of Electric Service in 
the Chemical Industry” will be dis- 
cussed by Russell Clark, Power Engineer 
for the Columbia Southern Alkali Corp; 
Lake Charles, La., and “The Electrical 
League as a Potent Force in Developing 
Industrial Electrical Business” will be 
examined by R. C. Hienton, General 
Sales Manager of The Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Sherman R. Knapp, Executive Vice 
President of The Connecticut Light and 
Power Co., Hartford, Conn., will con- 
clude the section meeting by giving ‘‘Man- 
agement’s View of the Power Sales Job.” 


Residential Section 

The Residential Section will convene 
on Tuesday morning with M. R.. Nor- 
ton, Chairman of the EEI Dealer Co- 
ordination Committee and Dealer Sales 
Promotion Manager of the Wisconsin 
Power and Light Co., Madison, Wis., 
presiding. Miss Elizabeth Williams, 
Chairman of the EEI Home Service 
Committee and Home Economies Direc- 
tor of the Monongahela Power Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va., will discuss an “Elec- 
tric Utility Health Home Program,” 
and Harry B. Price, Jr., Electric Ap- 
pliance Dealer, Norfolk, Va., will give 
an address entitled “As an Appliance 
Dealer Sees Us.” “You Can Use It,” a 
talk dealing with the Electric Kitchen 
and Laundry Sales Program, will be 
given by Will T. Clark, Chairman of 
the EEI Electric Kitchen and Laundry 
Committee, and “Television for To- 
morrow” will be the subject of Dr. 
Allen B. DuMont, President of Allen B. 
DuMont Laboratories, Inc., Clifton, 
N. J. R. J. Miller, Chairman of the 
EEI Sales Personnel and Training Com- 
mittee and Assistant to the General 
Sales Manager of The Cleveland Elec- 
tric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
will state that ‘““To Know Is to Sell,” 
and J. M. Stedman, Chairman of the 
EEI Merchandising Committee and 
General Commercial Manager of the 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allen- 
town, Pa., will present ‘Merchandising 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Safety Merit Award Certificate Marks Attainment 
of 200 Million Accident-Free Man-Hours 


One Hundred and Sixty Certificates Presented 
Since Award’s Inception in 1942 


‘TO'VAL of 200 million consecu- 

tive man-hours of safe operation 

by electric company personnel— 
equivalent to the record of 1000 men 
working a 40-hour week for 100 years 
without an accident—has been honored 
by presentations of the Edison Electric 
Institute’s Safety Merit Award in the 
ten years since its establishment. 

The official crossing of the 200 mil- 
lion man-hour mark took place in Balti- 
more on February 1, when W. F. 
3rown, Chairman of the EEI Accident 
Prevention Committee, presented a one 
million man-hour certificate to Charles 
P. Crane, President of Consolidated 
Gas Electric Light and Power Co. of 
Baltimore, for the company’s Meter and 
Installation Department. The record- 
setting certificate was the second one 
million man-hour award which the de- 
partment has earned. 

Consolidated of Baltimore also holds 
the only certificate which has been pre- 
sented for more than five million man- 
hours without a disabling injury acci- 
dent. (For the story of this achieve- 
ment, see adjoining box.) 


Signalizes Constant Vigilance 

Unlike other recognitions of achieve- 
ment, the Safety Merit Award puts its 
emphasis on “nothing happening’’—acci- 
dentwise—and_ signalizes the constant 
vigilance and effort required by electric 
company organizations to maintain work 
records unmarred by lost-time or dis- 
abling injury accidents. 

The Safety Merit Award is available 
to any EEI member company. Depart- 
ments, divisions, or entire company or- 
ganizations may apply for the award. 
To qualify for a certificate, applications 
from electric companies with more than 
100 employees, or from combination gas 
and electric companies with more than 
100 employees devoted to electrical op- 
erations, must show one million or more 
consecutive man-hours without a dis- 
abling injury. For the purpose of the 
award, a disabling injury is defined as 
one which results in loss of time beyond 
the day or shift on which the injury was 











The five-million man-hour Safety Merit Award earned by the Power Trans- 
mission Stations, Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power Co., surrounded 
by four awards previously presented to this group. 


Consolidated of Baltimore Holds Only Five Million 
Man-Hour Safety Merit Award 


WELVE years of operation without a lost-time accident was honored 

in a unique presentation last fall, when the personnel of the Power 
Transmission Stations of Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power Co. 
of Baltimore received the only five million man-hour certificate thus far 
granted to winners of the EEI Safety Merit Award. 

The 209 department members who achieved this outstanding safety record 
are responsible for the maintenance of proper voltage and frequency on the 
Consolidated system, which covers approximately 2285 square miles. The 
Power Transmission Stations Department operates 95 electric substations 
and transmission switching stations at various voltage levels ranging from 
4 kv to 220 ky. 

Recognizing the steps leading up to the department’s latest certificate, 
which cites a total of 5,191,226 man-hours extending from July 3, 1939, to 
June 30, 1951, certificates for one million, two million, three million, and four 
million man-hours have been awarded. Except for a relatively minor lost-time 
accident in 1939, the accident-free record of the Power Transmission Stations 
Department extends back for more than 20 years. 

The five million man-hour certificate was presented to E. S. Bailey, Super- 
intendent, Power Transmission Stations, by A. L. Penniman, Jr., Vice Presi- 
dent of Consolidated, in a ceremony on October 31, 1951. Mr. Bailey 
accepted the award on behalf of the members of his department, who are all, 
needless to say, highly safety conscious. Their achievement is a tribute to 
themselves, their company, and the entire electric industry and represents 
both a source of pride and a challenge. 
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sustained or which results in permanent 
disability or death. 

If an electric company or the entire 
electric operating personnel of a com- 
bination company consists of a total of 
less than 100 employees, 500,000 con- 
secutive man-hours without a disabling 
injury will qualify for the award, but 
the application must cover the entire 
electric company or the entire electric 
personnel of a combination company. 
The 500,000 man-hour certificate was 
authorized in 1945 specifically to honor 
smaller companies. 


Forty Companies Honored 

Since the Safety Merit Award was 
authorized in June, 1942, following a 
proposal set forth by members of the 
EEI Accident Prevention Committee, 
40 companies have been honored with 
the awarding of some 160 certificates. 

Only one company in addition to the 
five million man-hour award 
possesses a four million man-hour cer- 
tificate. Georgia Power Co. acquired 
this distinction when the Augusta Divi- 
sion won it by working 4,891,465 con- 


winner 


secutive man-hours from September, 
1942, to March, 1948, without a lost- 
time accident. 

Seventeen certificates have been pre- 
sented for two million man-hours with- 
out accident, and 133 have been awarded 
in the one million man-hour classifica- 
tion. Five 500,000-man-hour certificates 
have been awarded. 
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Companies which have received one 
or more two million man-hour awards 
are Consumers Power Co. with four 
certificates; Duquesne Light Co. with 
three certificates; Alabama Power Co. 
and Public Service Electric and Gas Co. 
with two certificates each; and, with 
one certificate each, The Cincinnati Gas 
and Electric Co., Consolidated Gas 
Electric Light and Power Co. of Balti- 
more, Metropolitan Edison Co., Narra- 
gansett Electric Co., Wisconsin Power 
and Light Co., and Wisconsin Public 
Service Corp. 

The Safety Merit Award had its 
genesis in the fall of 1941 at an Acci- 
dent Prevention Committee meeting, 
when E. J. Kreh of the Duquesne Light 
Co. suggested, according to the minutes, 
“that as a means of encouraging better 
accident records, a merit award be given 
by the Edison Electric Institute which 
would extend down into departmental 


’ 


activities. 


Award Approved 


This suggestion was studied by a 
three-man subcommittee of the Accident 
Prevention group; and, on June 11, 
1942, the minutes of the EEI Operating 
Committee note, “The Accident Preven- 
tion Committee requested the following 
action: ‘That the Institute award a Cer- 
tificate of Merit to member companies 
who have completed one million man- 
hours of work without a disabling in- 


W. F. Brown (second from right), Chairman of the Accident Prevention Committee, pre- 

sents EEI Safety Merit Award to C. P. Crane, President of Consolidated Gas Electric Light 

and Power Co. of Baltimore, as Vice President A. L. Penniman, Jr. (left), and F. H. Rogers, 
Superintendent of the Meter and Installation Department, look on. 
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jury, upon application by the member 
company. The establishment of this 
Certificate of Merit was unanimously 
approved.” 

By the beginning of 1945, a revision 
of the original rules was developed to 
permit a 500,000 man-hour award for 
smaller companies. The rules as they 
now stand are given below. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 
Pur pose 
To give national recognition to elec- 
tric companies for meritorious achieve- 
ment in accident prevention. 


The Award 

The award shall be known as the 
Edison Electric Institute Safety Merit 
Award. 

Certificates bearing the signature of 
the President of the Edison Electric 
Institute will be awarded for: 


1. 1,000,000 or more consecutive man- 
hours without a disabling injury 
for electric companies and electric 
divisions (of combination gas and 
electric companies) with 100 or 
more employees on roll. Applica- 
tion may be made in behalf of the 
entire electric company, entire elec- 
tric division, department, or indi- 
vidual group for 1,000,000 con- 
secutive man-hours without a dis- 
abling injury award. 


bo 


500,000 or more consecutive man- 
hours without a disabling injury 
for entire electric companies and 
entire electric divisions (of combi- 
nation gas and electric companies) 
with less than 100 employees on 
roll. Such companies are required 
to make application in behalf of 
the entire electric company or en- 
tire electric division (of the com- 
bination gas and electric company). 


Eligibility 
Any member of the Edison Electric 
Institute is eligible. 


A pplication for Award 

Application for awards shall be made 
at any time during the year to the Sec- 
retary of the Prize Awards Committee 
of the Edison Electric Institute, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

The experience of the operating and 
non-operating electric personnel, includ- 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Area Development Activities of Electric 


Companies 


A Report of the EEI Rural and Urban Development Committee 


HEN the organization of the 

EEIL Rural and Urban Devel- 

opment Committee, now the 
Area Development Committee, was au- 
thorized in the fall of 1949 “to study, 
compile and exchange information” on 
area development activities, there lay 
before the new group a wide field of 
operation which was rapidly increasing 
in importance. 

In the two years since then, five region- 
al meetings, held in various parts of the 
country under committee auspices, have 
gone a long way in determining the 
main features of various company de- 
velopment programs. There has also 
been established a good foundation for 
that most valuable characteristic of com- 
mittee work—the interchange of perti- 
nent experiences and helpful knowledge. 
Progress thus far has confirmed the com- 
mittee members in their belief that area 
development will continue to grow as 
one of the paramount concerns of the 
electric companies. 


Pioneering Phase of Development 


This report covers what could prop- 
erly be termed the pioneering phase of 
the committee’s development from its 
organization to the end of 1951, when, 
with the approval of the Board of Di- 
rectors on December 13, the name was 
changed to Area Development Commit- 
tee. (This was deemed desirable to ex- 
press more adequately the scope of the 
committee’s interest and to avoid con- 
fusion with other groups.) 

The committee’s organization meeting 
was held in Chicago, January 25-26, 
1950, where a subcommittee structure 
of four groups was set up and where it 
was decided that a series of regional 
conferences would be the best means of 
determining what was being done and 
being planned in electric company de- 
velopment work. 

It was felt also that such regional 
meetings would be of great assistance to 
company representatives in determining 
which of the various approaches to area 


By George R. Keegan 
Chairman of the Committee, 1949-1951 


development would be most profitable 
and beneficial, both to the community 
and the electric company. 

The conference pattern provided for 
talks by industry leaders and other guest 
speakers, and for discussion by company 
representatives of their individual com- 
pany development programs. In addi- 
tion, the four subcommittee chairmen 
led discussions of rural and urban de- 
velopment, and the committee aims and 
purposes were reviewed, along with per- 
tinent information gained from previous 
meetings. 

A varied picture of electric com- 
pany development activity emerges trom 
information gathered at the conferences 
and from questionnaires sent to the con- 
ference participants. Of the 65 com- 
panies reporting in response to the ques- 
tionnaire, 17 reported that their area 
development work was conducted by 
separate departments set up within the 
company, and 48 indicated that develop- 
ment activities were conducted under 
the direction of another department or 
division of the company. Fifty-nine of 
the responding companies classified their 
activities as shown in Figure 1. 

There is a trend, however, toward 
the establishment of separate depart- 
ments devoted solely to development 
work. This is evidenced by the estab- 
lishment of single departments in 1928, 
1931, 1935, 1941, two departments in 
1943, five departments in 1950, and one 
thus far reported for 1951. 


Principal Emphasis 


As shown in Figure 1, emphasis has 
been principally on industrial and agri- 
cultural development among companies 
working in community improvement. 
Civic matters, recreation, conservation 
and forestry are other community con- 
cerns which are given considerable at- 
tention. 

Most of the companies reporting in- 
dicated that their area development ac- 
tivities were undertaken from the stand- 
point of indirect, rather than direct, 


company or commercial benefits. Simi- 
larly, all but a few companies noted that 
individual employees were encouraged 
to participate in community matters. 
Programs covering the different as 
pects of community improvement are 
conducted in cooperation with a variety 
of local and national organizations, and 
a wide range of information media is 
used. As might be expected, town, city 
and state agencies predominate among 
the governmental agencies with which 
the electric companies cooperate in de- 
velopment work. (See Fig. 2.) 


Cooperating Agencies 


Most of the companies indicated that 
agricultural development activities were 
being carried out in cooperation with 
local educational organizations. Exten- 
sion services and vocational-agricultural 
school groups are high on the list of 
agencies with which the companies co- 
operate. (See Fig. 3.) Other organiza- 
tions which were mentioned by electric 
companies in connection with area de- 
velopment activity included the  fol- 
lowing: 

Local 

Chambers of Commerce 

Churches 

City Planning Commissions 

Service Clubs 

Welfare, School, and Library Boards 


State or Regional 


Agricultural, Conservation, and 
Watershed Development Associa- 
tions 


Chambers of Commerce 
Flood Control Councils 
Industrial Development Associations 
State Planning or Development Com- 
missions 
Travel and Recreation Associations 
National 


American Association of State Plan- 
ning and Development Agencies 
American Civic and Planning Asso- 

ciation 
American Forestry Association 
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American Industrial Development 
Council 

American Society of Planning Off- 

cials 

American Watershed Council 

Friends of the Land 

National Association of Manutac- 

turers 

National Association of Travel Of- 

ficials 

U. S. Chamber of Commerce 

In bringing development programs 
and activities before the community, 
electric companies indicated that prin- 
cipal use was made of presentations be- 
fore service clubs, displays at conven- 
tions and fairs, printed booklets, local 
newspaper ads, news releases, and mo- 
tion pictures. (See Fig. 4.) 

The regional conferences were held 
in Boston, Cleveland, Minneapolis, New 
Orleans, and Philadelphia, and attend- 
ance totaled over 230 participants, rep- 
resenting some 135 electric light and 
power companies. The committee's 
feeling, also expressed by many of those 
at the meetings, is that the conferences 
were of definite value to the companies 
which sent representatives and accord- 
ingly, that similar meetings should be 
held until every electric utility in each 
state has had an opportunity to take 
part. Further, it seems desirable that 
the meetings should be repeated in the 
various regions as often as conditions 
warrant. 

Among the industry leaders who ad- 
dressed the various regional conferences 
were Howard J. Cadwell, President of 
Western Massachusetts Electric Co.; 
Elmer L. Lindseth, President ot The 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co.; 
Charles E. Oakes, President of Penn- 
sylvania Power & Light Co.; G. V. 
Rork, President of Northern States 
Power Co. of Wisconsin; A. C. Spurr, 
President of Monongahela Power Co.; 
and George E. Whitwell, Vice Presi- 
dent of Philadelphia Electric Co. 


Subcommittee Structure 


The conference work was _ supple- 
mented by the four subcommittees, 
whose titles and chairmen, during the 
two-year period, were: Industrial De- 
velopment Subcommittee, J. Frank Gas- 
kill, Chairman; Travel and Recreation 
Subcommittee, John H. Jones, Chair- 
man ; Civic Subcommittee, Paul V. Hay- 
den, Chairman; and Natural Resources 
and Agricultural Subcommittee, Robert 
T. Wardle, Jr., Chairman. 

These groups have arrived at certain 
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Fig. 1—Development Activities Conducted by 59 Electric Companies 
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Fig. 2—Companies Cooperating with Governmental Agencies and Organizations in 
Area Development W ork 


general conclusions as a result of their 
preliminary studies in their specific fields, 
and the subcommittee reports will be 
made available to member companies.” - 

Industrial and commercial develop- 
ment, according to the report of the 
Industrial Development Subcommittee, 
“attempts to bring to and hold in an 
area those tax-paying organizations 
which provide wealth and payroll for 
the community and enable the commun- 
ity to furnish beautification, education, 
recreation, utility and convenience, 
which make the city, town or area a 
better place in which to live and work.” 

The subcommittee recommends that 
“industrial development be based solely 
upon the effectual and complete presenta- 
tion of economic, cultural, and recrea- 
tional advantages, with emphasis upon 
the establishment of branch plants rather 
than attempts to uproot and move entire 
industries. 

“Industrial development organiza- 
tions, in conducting their operations 
aimed at increasing the number cf plants 
in a given area,” the report continues, 
“should avoid tactics calculated to in- 
duce plants to move from one area to 
another through artificially created ad- 
vantages, such as subsidies of all kinds, 
tax relief, free land, gifts of buildings, or 
other inducements which obscure real 
economic conditions. 

“Such tactics lead to the adoption of 
similar methods in other areas and can 
end, eventually, in a chaotic condition 


*EpiTor’s Note: The following are now in 
process of publication and should be ayail- 
able to member companies this spring: 

Report of the Industrial Development Sub- 

committee 

Report of the Travel and Recreation Sub- 

committee 

Report of the Civic Development Subcom- 

mittee 


which obstructs the orderly development 

of industrial expansion in all areas.” 
The subcommittee’s study brought 

out certain important features of com- 
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pany industrial development programs, 
whether they are organized in separate 
departments or as part of other depart- 
ments. Cooperation with local agencies 
is emphasized, with the utility stimulat- 
ing formation of such groups, if neces- 
sary. Studies of both the advantages and 
disadvantages of the area to be improved 
industrially should be made, so that the 
advantages may be properly presented, 
and the disadvantages eliminated or com- 
pensated. 

One of the conclusions which the sub- 
committee developed from its study was 
that national commerce and _ industry 
should be studied intensively by electric 
companies so that they may compile 
mailing lists of organizations which 
might wish to establish branch plants on 
the basis of area advantages. A system 
of personal contact with good prospects 
should also be instituted, according to 
the report, and means of presenting com- 
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how much longer that will be true if we 
continue along the road we are now on. 
We know the dismal end of this road. 
We have watched other nations travel 
it right in our own lifetime. We don’t 
have to study history. All we need to 
do is read the newspapers. 

England reached exorbitant taxation 
and turned down the road to socialism 
in the first quarter of this century. Look 
where it has brought her by the end of 
the second quarter! Our task is to see 
that it does not happen here. And the 
job must begin at the local level, with 
economy in local government and with 
local officials demanding the American 
brand of economy, not socialist economy, 
in the state and nation. 
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Of Interest to Taxpayers 


(Continued from page 38) 


Lloyd Corporation, Bonneville’s current 
landlord. Lloyd Corporation presented 
plans for a seven-story, two-block, ultra- 
modern $3,000,000 building meeting 
Bonneville’s specifications. A contract 
was mutually signed—Lloyd Corpora- 
tion agreeing to build and Bonneville 
agreeing to lease—on April 12, 1951. 
All this aroused the curious interest 
of the Portland Association of Building 
Owners and Managers. A survey of the 
city disclosed some 185,000 square feet 
of space immediately available in existing 


office buildings, plus another 100,000 


Sales Conference Program 


(Continued from page 42) 


Committee Survey Results—Employee 
Purchase Plans.” 

The afternoon session will be pre- 
sided over by T. G. Allan, Chairman of 
the EEI Residential Lighting Committee 
and Manager of the Rural Service De- 
partment and Dealer Section of the West 
Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. “The 
New World Home” will be the subject 
of R. L. Coe of the Union Electric Co. 
of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo., and T. J. 
Newcomb, Chairman of the NEMA 
Major Appliance Division, will discuss 
“NEMA Promotion Programs.” J. H. 
K. Shannahan of the Indiana & Michi- 
gan Electric Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., will 
explain “How We Get Volume Sales of 
Water Heaters,” and J. S. Bartlett of 
the Potomac Electric Power Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C., will speak on “How the 
Electrical Leagues Aid Residential Pro- 
motion.” Concluding the meeting, two 
speakers, yet to be selected, will talk on 
“A Market Rediscovered.” 

The Home Service Conference will 
convene on Monday morning with open- 
ing remarks by Miss Elizabeth Williams, 
Chairman of the EEI Home Service 
Committee, followed by six five-minute 
talks on school programs. Reporting on 
the programs will be Miss Jane Grau, 
Home Service Director of the Duquesne 
Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Miss Lucy 
L. Hanan, Home Service Director of the 
Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc.; Miss Lucy Hitchcock, Home Ser- 
vice Section Director of the Alabama 
Power Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Miss 
Flizabeth Parker, Home Service Direc- 


tor of the Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, 
Ga.; Miss Mary Turner, Home Service 
Director of the Potomac Electric Power 
Co., Washington, D. C.; and Mrs. 
G. West, Home Service Divi- 
sion Director of the Indianapolis Power 
& Light Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
“Evaluating Home Service I'V_ Pro- 
grams’ will be the subject of talks by 
Mrs. Florence Neely, Home Service 
Bureau of Consolidated Electric 
Light and Power Co. of Baltimore, 
Baltimore, Md.; Miss Louise Leslie of 
Harvey and Howe, Inc., Chicago, III.; 
and Miss Esther Lee Bride of the Union 
Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
Closing the morning 


Harriet 


Gas 


will be 
a talk, ‘““New Light on Your Favorite 


session 


Subject,” with speaker to be announced. 

Mrs. Mariquita Dygert, Home Ser- 
vice Division Supervisor for The Detroit 
Edison Co., Detroit, Mich., will preside 
over the at which 
Harry Restofski, Vice President of the 
West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
will “Home Service and the 
Health Home.” Following will be two 
addresses on “How to Sales- 
people” by Miss Willie Mae Rogers, 
Director of Home Economics for Ad- 
miral Corp., Chicago, IIl., and by Miss 
Vivian Overand, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Chicago, II]. 

The Home Service Breakfast will be 
held on Tuesday morning, with F. A. 
Compton, Vice President and General 
Sales Manager of The Detroit Edison 
Co., Detroit, Mich., speaking on “New 
Horizons for Home Service.” 


afternoon § session, 


discuss 


Train 


square feet to be vacant the moment a 
state building currently under construc- 
tion was completed. Since this space was 
more than ample for Bonneville’s needs, 
a building owner wrote to both Bonne- 
ville and the National Production Au- 
thority demanding ‘‘what conceivable 
flimsy excuse can be offered for proceed- 
ing at this critical time with a grand- 
iose new structure using 

amounts of critical materials?” 


enormous 


Wave of Protest 

‘This inquiry, duly publicized, pro- 
duced a wave of protest. As a result, on 
September tenth of this year [1951], 
NPA denied Bonneville’s application for 
the new building—but the denial was so 
worded as to invite new specifications 
using less heavy structural steel. As this 
is written, Lloyd Corporation is obliging 
with plans for an identical building, ex- 
cept for the use of reinforced steel rather 
than heavy steel. 

The incident illustrates a trend to- 
ward unsupervised Federal spending by 
individual bureaus—call them ‘Federal 
corporations,” “authorities,” ‘‘admini- 
or whatever—which menaces 
our economy and our democratic system. 
It explains how our army of Govern- 
ment employees continues to grow, even 
in the shadow of total war. An over- 
worked Congress makes blanket appro- 
priations to an ever-increasing number of 
these bureaus, then turns its attention to 
other matters. 

In the case of Bonneville the expendi- 
ture of millions is left to the discretion 
of Dr. (Ph.D.) Paul J. Raver, BPA 
administrator. For the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1950, Bonneville turned over 
to the Treasury some $11,900,000 in né& 
revenues. Less publicized was the fact 
that Bonneville’s appropriations for the 
current fiscal year total $72,868,439, of 
which “not to exceed” $12,371,332 
“shall be available for personal services.” 





strations” 


Keystone of the Arch 


The keystone of the arch is in the 
last sentence above. Not to exceed $12,- 
000,000-odd means that $12,000,000- 
odd will be spent for personal services. 
More white-collar men will be em- 
ployed. These employees obviously re- 
quire office space. Hence, the magnifi- 
cent building soon to rise on Portland’s 
East Side 


vent it. 





and only Congress can pre- 
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Super-Specialization 


Some months ago, O. 8. Hockaday, 
Superintendent of Transmission, Texas 
Electric Service Co., inquired about 
Master and Men and Other Essays, a 
small volume by Paul Lupke, published 
in 1920 by the National Electric Light 
Association. In Mr. Hockaday’s words, 
“Some of these essays ... impressed me 
very much as a young man ...I hope 
there is a copy in the library at EEI 
Headquarters ...I would like to put it 
in the hands of some of our young engi- 
neers.’ A copy was subsequently for- 
warded to Mr. Hockaday, who last 
month reproduced it in mimeograph form 
for distribution to his young associates. 

The essays were originally delivered 
before NELA Conventions from 1907 
to 1915, and were not collected as a 
volume until after Mr. Lupke, a pioneer 
in the electric industry, had passed away 
in 1919. In the hope that other readers 
will, like Mr. Hockaday, find that Mr. 
Lupke’s thoughts contain fundamentals 
still valid today, one of the essays is re- 
printed below. 


N his address before the American 

Institute of Electrical Engineers, 

President Henry Gordon Stott 
made this statement: 

This increased efficiency (due to 
specialization) will cease if the engi- 
neer becomes so highly specialized as 
to ignore the necessity of keeping in 
touch with the entire sphere covered 
by his company, as the evolution of 
each branch must be = synchronized 
with that of all. 


I feel, gentlemen, that the time is ripe 
and the occasion opportune for a homely, 
short sermon with this sentiment for a 
text, for, indeed, Mr. Stott is not alone 
in calling attention to this matter. Those 
who read and those who listen and ob- 
serve will readily recall instances where 
other men of weight have freely ex- 
pressed similar warnings that should be 
recognized as reasonable, not only in our 
particular field of business but in the 
general activity of the country as well. 

So, for example, a statement made by 
President Butler of Columbia, in refer- 
ence to good citizenship, may be para- 


phrased without doing it great violence 
thus: 


By Paul Lupke 


While it is indisputably right that 
every employee should do his very 
best in his department, it is neverthe- 
less a plain fact that just as soon as 
any employee puts the interest of the 
department to which he belongs above 
the interests of the company as a 
whole he makes it impossible for him- 
self to be a good employee. 


Now, that you may not misunder- 
stand me, let me state at once my firm 
belief that it would be nonsensical to 
make an attempt to minimize in any 
way the vast benefits our business has 
derived from the intelligent application 
of intense specialization, and I am only 
too well aware of the fact that it would 
hopelessly weaken, if not entirely destroy 
the force of my argument should I ad- 
vocate retrogression or even limitation 
in this respect, for only a fool could fail 
to recognize the absolute necessity with 
which the expansion of knowledge and 
the complexity of modern business con- 
ditions impose specialization upon us. 

It is not specialization in itself that 
is harmful; it is super-specialization to 
the exclusion of all general considera- 
tion. That is the condition which 
threatens to arrest further rapid prog- 
ress. If we keep our backs bent for- 
ever in our own narrow furrow, we will 
lose our sense of direction and run the 
risk of being brought up sharply against 
a dead end.. Now and then we must 
straighten up, look over the walls we 
have thrown up around us, and take a 
calm and considerate general survey. 


Exclusion of General Considerations 


Let me be specific to make myself 
clear. If I should now, in this assem- 
bly, ask a question concerning some in- 
tricate, technical, commercial or account- 
ing problem, who doubts but what a 
highly trained specialist of one or the 
other departments would be ready, on 
the instant, with a satisfactory answer: 
and yet, on the other hand, suppose I 
asked point blank, ‘What are the main 
considerations that govern your conduct 
in the actual performance of your duties 
as an officer or employee of a public 
utility company?” would you be ready 
to answer without hesitation? And if I 
suggested at random a round half-dozen 


such considerations as safety of the pub- 
lic, safety of fellow-employees, adequate 
service, fair return to the investors, equi- 
table treatment of consumers, just re- 
muneration of employees, would you 
have to hem and haw and think awhile 
if I asked you to place them in correct 
order of precedence and to give valid 
reasons for this order and to arrive at 
conclusions you would be willing to live 
up to, day after day, in the routine of 
your duties, whatever they may be? 

It will not do to pooh-pooh these 
things aside; in fact, if you feel that way 
now, you would better recognize the 
feeling as one of the early symptoms of 
incipient super-specialization and that 
you are suffering from a slight attack. 
For these considerations are not exclu- 
sively exalted and general policies re- 
served to occupy the mind of the presi- 
dent only; they are common realities 
that enter in one way or the other into 
the everyday work of the employee down 
to the humblest station; indeed, you can 
recognize just to what extent this benef- 
icent generalization permeates an entire 
system in the inflexion of the voice of 


the telephone boy when you hear him 
say “Hello.” 


Departmental Narrowness 


I know of a fireman who, on a bit- 
terly cold winter night after working 
his shift, trudging home in the small 
hours of the morning, went three blocks 
out of his way to hunt up a telephone 
to tell the night inspector that a street 
lamp was out. He was not super-special- 
ized, and this graceful little act did not 
hamper him in being a good fireman. 

Again, I know of an expert lineman 
who passed a dangerous broken wire un- 
heeded, and who, at a subsequent cor- 
oner’s inquest, calmly stated that it was 
a light department’s wire and that he 
worked for the railway department. He 
represents the type of undesirable spe- 
cialist I am aiming at. 

Not always are the manifestations of 
the disease so glaring and the conse- 
quences so drastic, but its pererrations 
are manifold and various, and the recog- 
nition and eradication of the evils that 
are likely to follow in its wake are well 
deserving of attention. 
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There is,. for instance, the blighting 
bane of hide-bound department narrow- 
ness causing each to constitute itself into 
a stronghold surrounded by a_ spiked 
fence, barring interference, no doubt, 
but helpful suggestions as well. Out of 
this condition grows a tendency toward 
diminishing interest in the welfare of 
the company, as a whole, that in severe 
cases might even cross the zero line of 
indifference and sink into the frigid re- 
gion of what the Germans very aptly 
called Schadenfreude, which means a 
joy tinged with malice in the mishaps 
and misfortunes of others. Not often 
does this state of affairs find voice open- 
ly; it is rather a sub-surface sentiment, 
and for that reason all the more repre- 
hensible and pernicious. 

On the other hand, the neglect of gen- 
eral over-all considerations may lead to 
reckless department over-enthusiasm, the 
effects of which are not all beneficial. 
I hope you will take me as good- 
naturedly as I mean it if I venture to 
cite a few possible cases. It is quite feasi- 
ble that the purchasing department 
might save enough money on lubricating 
oil to ruin your equipment and demoral- 
ize your engine-room force. Frenzied 
new-business-getting methods are occa- 
sionally so successful that a customer’s 
first bill proves to be his last. Rules and 
regulations are now and then so explicit, 
and various requirements follow each 
other in such logical and extended se- 
quence, as to protect the company effec- 
tively against the persistent assaults of 
anxious prospects. It is entirely possible 
to collect your bills so promptly and 
sharply that the amount collected will be 
materially reduced. It would not be at 
all difficult to lengthen this bill of par- 
ticulars considerably, but I assume that 
you understand what I mean. If mat- 
ters of this kind are allowed to drift 
there will finally result a fatal case of 
what Fagan has correctly designated as 
“department paralysis.” 

Let us now consider the influence of 
excessive specialization on the individual 
employee. It has first a tendency to de- 
velop exaggerated ego. The narrower 
a man’s horizon becomes, the greater his 
own importance looms up to him within 
it. In so far as a man realizes that the 
part he plays in the business, no matter 
how small that part is, is important, he 
is wise; but when he begins to imagine 
that his part, no matter how great it is, 
is the only important part, he is foolish; 
he simply consigns himself automatically 
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Annual Award for Outstanding District Manager 
Established by Louisiana Power & Light 


O give annual recognition to the 

outstanding Louisiana Power & 
Light district manager, the company has 
announced the creation of a new award 
which will be presented to the individ- 
ual who, in the opinion of a committee 
of judges, “has done the best all around 
from De- 
cember 1 of one year to November 30 


job as a district manager” 


of the following year. 

Among the factors to be considered 
by the judges in determining the winner 
are: 


1. Extent to which available custom- 
ers have been connected within the 
scope of the company’s extension 
policy. 

2. Extent to which available residen- 
tial and commercial revenues have 
been obtained. 

3. Extent to which a district man- 
ager is exercising cost control and 
at the same time providing proper 
upkeep and maintenance. 


to the category of little men. You 
should keep in mind that there are al- 
ways more little men than little jobs, 
and there are always more big jobs than 
big men, and the search to make up the 
deficiency goes on forever among those 
who, besides being good engineering, op- 
erating, commercial or accounting men, 
manage to demonstrate that first of all 
they are good company men. In the 
very nature of things, big jobs must be 
above any one single department. 

The specializing ‘process of a large 
organization includes toward rigid, me- 
chanical treatment of men, and_ this 
should be counteracted by judicious ap- 
plication of a high-grade humane lubri- 
cant to avoid grinding and cutting. In 
general, while we are, voluntarily or 
otherwise, treating men less and less 
brutally like machines, we are, never- 
theless, treating more and more men, 
unwittingly perhaps, subtly like ma- 
chines, and if you treat a human being 
as a machine at all you are creating the 
most unreliable combination imaginable 
for, at unexpected moments, the thing 
will think in spite of you, and then, 
not being used to the process, its actions 
are beyond all calculations and the re- 
sults only too frequently disastrous. Do 


The performance of a district man- 
ager in accident prevention, employee 
and customer relations, cooperation with 
company programs, participation in com- 
munity affairs, collections, manner in 
which emergency conditions are met, and 
conservation of materials will also be 
evaluated. 

Each division manager will maintain 
performance records on his district man- 
agers. These records will be submitted 
during the first two months of Decem- 
ber to the committee of judges composed 
of the company president, operating 
vice president, general office department 
heads, and division managers. Announce- 
ment of the award winner will be made 
at the company’s annual meeting in 
January. 

The award itself will consist of an 
appropriate gift such as a watch, a pres- 
entation dinner for the employees of the 
winning district, and a trip for the com- 
pany’s outstanding district manager to 
the Annual EEI Convention. 


not imagine that merely by giving h—1 
to a man you can get rid of it. “Be 
helpers of men,”’ was the advice a presi- 
dent of Vassar once gave to the girl 
graduates. That seems to be good, sound, 
all-around advice, and it should not be 
reserved for the girls alone. 

The fact that a corporation has no 
soul imposes upon every emplovee, high 
and low, the duty to demonstrate clearly 
on every occasion that he has one. Prac- 
ticing that doctrine will of itself elimi- 
nate the very worst consequence of su- 
per-specialization that is likely to arise 
—I mean the specialization of responsi- 
bility. Of this I have cited an extreme 
case before. Happily such instances are 
not common, but the mental attitude 
that might be expressed in the words, 
“Let them find out for themselves, it’s 
none of my business,” is all too prevalent. 

No doubt, in most cases, it is physi- 
cally impossible and theoretically and 
practically wrong to meddle with things 
not in the line of your immediate duties, 
but if you have the spirit of true loyalty 
to your company, there is no better way 
of exercising it than by quietly and per- 
sistently doing your part in guiding 
everything that needs correction into the 

(Continued on page 54) 
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EEI Commercial News Briefs 


By Merrill E. Skinner 


Chairman, Commercial Division General Committee 


HE EEI Commercial Division is 

presently engaged in developing 

numerous projects designed to as- 
sist the commercial forces of the indus- 
try. To keep you informed on the current 
activities of the division, the following 
summary is presented. 


Appliance Promotion Aids 


A new program stressing the advan- 
tages of electrical living is now being 
prepared by the Electric Kitchen and 
Laundry Committee. Included in the 
materials, which are expected to be ready 
for distribution in March, 1952, are a 
25-minute color motion picture, a 16- 
page, cartoon-style booklet, a counter 
display piece, and newspaper ad layout 
kits. Taking into consideration the un- 
certainty of economic conditions, the 
committee has prepared the materials 
carefully so they might easily be adapted 
to the various situations that may arise. 

“Listen to Mr. Tee-Vee,” an eight- 
page, comic-style booklet containing hints 
on proper lighting of the home for watch- 
ing television, recently was made avail- 
able to the industry. Prepared by the 
Television Committee, it is the successor 
to the very popular booklet “Wonder 
what a TV Set Thinks About,” which 
was used by practically all utilities with- 
in television service areas. The committee 
also released the first of its periodical 
newsletters, relaying to member com- 
panies information about the television 
industry which is of particular interest 
to the utility industry. 


Commercial Cooking 


A new 52-page booklet, designed to 
provide commercial cooking salesmen 
with the answers to restaurant operators’ 
questions on electric cooking, is now 
being prepared by the Commercial Cook- 
ing Committee. It is expected that pro- 
duction will be completed in the spring 
of this year, at which time samples and 
price information will be sent to all 
companies. 

This committee again is sponsoring 
the Commercial Electric Cooking Con- 
ference to be held on May 7 during the 
National Restaurant Association Con- 


vention in Chicago. This conference 


offers an excellent opportunity to elec- 
tric utility commercial cooking sales 
personnel to exchange ideas and informa- 
tion. 


Industrial Electrification Council 


The Industrial Electrification Council 
has now been officially organized, and an 
Executive Committee, consisting of J. R. 
Hartman, The Cincinnati Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., Chairman; G. E. Whitwell, 
Philadelphia Electric Co.; M. E. Skin- 
ner, Union Electric Co. of Missouri; T. 
Fort, Westinghouse Electric Corp.; J. S. 
Smith, General Electric Co.; and Bruce 
A. Fleming, Edwin L. Wiegand Co., 
has been named. At its initial meeting, 
the Executive Committee adopted a set 
of instructions to guide the Planning 
Committee in its first project—that of 
studying the promotional materials avail- 
able for industrial electric heating, with 
a view toward developing wider and 
more effective uses and determining what 
new material might be needed. The 
members of the Planning Committee are 
Maxwell Cole, Philadelphia Electric 
Co., Chairman; G. S. Young, Kansas 
City Power & Light Co.; C. T. Shoch, 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co.; M. 
S. Angier, Westinghouse Electric Corp.; 
F. W. McChesney, General Electric 
Co.; and C. F. Kreiser, Edwin L. 
Wiegand Co. 


New Publications 


Two new publications, both prepared 
by the Farm Utilization Committee, are 
now available for distribution. The first, 
a 57-page guide, Farm Wiring Demon- 
strations for Group Presentations, con- 
tains information on conducting demon- 
strations of good wiring practices and 
motor installations for the farmstead. 
The second item completed by the com- 
mittee is a new section on “Poultry 
House Ventilation” for inclusion in the 
Farm Electrification Manual. This new 
addition is the seventeenth section writ- 
ten for the manual. 

In an effort to give the publication 
greater appeal and to gain wider distrib- 
ution, the Home Service Committee is 
planning to expand and improve the 
Home Service Exchange, a magazine 


containing information about current 
home service activities. Continuing on a 
subscription basis, the Exchange will be 
issued at regular intervals with a new 
cover and format. Information on the 
new subscription rates will be sent to the 
industry shortly. 

Also on the committee agenda for the 
coming year is the production of a cook 
book containing information and instruc- 
tions on the electric range for new 
cooks. The booklet will be similar in 
makeup to the Carefree Cooking Elec- 
trically booklet, except that it will be 
more fundamental in its approach. 


Dealer Coordination 


To make appliance dealers aware of 
what the EEI committees and the elec- 
tric utilities are doing and can do to 
aid them, the chairman of the Dealer 
Coordination Committee, M. R. Norton, 
delivered a talk at the recent NARDA 
Convention outlining the activities of the 
committee. The committee also had a 
display at the Convention showing the 
sales aids and appliance promotions 
which EEI has available to help dealer 
sales. 

As a result of the favorable reactions 
to the Dealer Coordination Workshops 
which were held last year, the committee 
is planning several more for the spring of 
1952. Dates and locations will be an- 
nounced as soon as the final decisions 
have been reached. 

Recognizing the great need for proper 
training of dealer sales people, the Sales 
Personnel and Training Committee is 
producing a new six-lesson sales training 
program specifically designed for dealer 
personnel. The new course will include 
such topics as “floor prospecting,” “prod- 
uct demonstrations,” and 
sales.” 


“closing the 


Survey of Company Sales Programs 

In an effort to determine whether 
contemplating major 
policy changes in their 1952 sales and 


companies were 
promotional programs as a result of the 
present economic and mobilization situa- 
tion, the vice president of one of the 
larger utility companies sent question- 
naires to 54 utilities during the latter 
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part of 1951. Out of the 46 companies 
replying, 37 planned no decrease in em- 
phasis on advertising, dealer promotion, 
or wiring subsidies. Thirty-three com- 
panies out of 46 indicated they did not 
plan to transfer load building emphasis 
to non-peak appliances. On the subject of 
home lighting promotions, 19 companies 
planned increased emphasis on this activ- 
ity, while 22 advised they would main- 
tain their present programs as is. The ca- 
pacity situation in most cases will not 
curtail promotions, as 34 companies in- 
dicated no changes would be made due 
to the capacity problem. 

Through the efforts of several inter- 
ested electric utilities that believe the 
companies can provide a valuable service 
to the estimated 13 per cent of the 
American people who are physically in- 
capacitated, a two-weeks course on work 
simplification for the home is being 
planned. Sponsored by the Institute of 
Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation of 
New York, the course will present the 
basic fundamentals of work simplifica- 
tion for the homemaker, especially when 
applied to those who are physically 
handicapped. Utility home service direc- 
tors who are interested in attending the 
course should apply to Mrs. Julia S. 
Judson, 400 East 34th Street, New York 
City, who will be in charge of it. 

The Market Development and Elec- 
trical Applications Committee is plan- 
ning to produce a salesmen’s guide con- 
taining the fundamental selling points 
of the various commercial applications. 
The committee feels the need for such 
a booklet now exists because of the in- 
creasing number of commercial salesmen 
who are expected to cover all phases of 
the commercial field. 

The Bureau is preparing the third in 
a series of programs for teaching the 
relationship between light and sight in 
the various school levels. The first pro- 
gram was prepared for use in elementary 
schools, the second for junior high 
schools, and the third will be for use 
in home _ economics 
schools. The materials, explaining prin- 
cipals of good home lighting, will consist 
of charts, slides, and booklets. 

The Bureau also recently made avail- 
able a new eight-page booklet, How to 
Make Homework Lighter, which illus- 
trates and explains the ways to provide 
better light in the home for studying. A 
similar pamphlet issued several years ago 
was distributed extensively by home 
lighting representatives to schools and 
parent groups. 


classes of high 
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Super-Specialization 
(Continued from page 52) 


proper channel for immediate attention. 
But do not spoil your good intentions 
through the exaction of instant and spe- 
cific credit for every little act of this 
kind. Rest assured that the sum total 
of them will be acknowledged in due 
time and paid for in full. 

No concern can live and prosper that 
does not recognize and properly reward 
true loyalty, and nobody knows that 
better than those who carry the responsi- 
bility for success. Going down the list 
of employees, we come to a certain well- 
defined point above which we anticipate, 
expect, and count without question or 
reserve upon loyalty under all circum- 
stances and conditions, while below that 
point we are in doubt. To succeed in 
pushing that point down the list until 
it reaches bottom is an accomplishment 
of which the best might be proud. It 
cannot be done by any of that nimble 
race of pygmies who, when a question 


comes up requiring for its settlement 
recourse to broad fundamentals and a 
wide horizon, delight in standing on 
tiptoe on the little molehill of special 
knowledge, prerogative, or power they 
have industriously scraped together, talk- 
ing—vociferously and indeterminately— 
talking past each other. 

The task requires a man able to exer- 
cise the highest qualities of character, 
a man of unvarying fixity of purpose, 
indifferent to the ridicule of the face- 
tious and the malice of the jealous, and, 
above all else, a man of broad-minded 
fairness, rising above the arrogant nar- 
rowness bred by intense super-specializa- 
tion. Men of this class are now coming 
to the fore in every quarter, and we, 
in our humbler stations, cannot possibly 
serve ourselves, our company, or, for 
that matter, in a broader sense, our 
country, better than by giving 
loyal assistance to the best that is in us. 


them 


Area Development Activities 


(Continued from page 48) 


munity development. The report also 
presents a list of films covering various 
phases of civic development. 

The Natural Resources and Agricul- 
tural Development Subcommittee has 
been compiling much important data, 
particularly on river basin development, 
with the intention of producing a com- 
prehensive report in 1952. 

In addition to the continuing activities 
of the subcommittees, the Rural and 
Urban Development Committee as a 
whole considered several projects which 
it was felt would have significant value 
in the future. 

Consideration has been given to the 
development of a motion picture to show 
electric company accomplishments in 
area development, and a list of films on 
the subject has been compiled and is 
available at the Institute. 

The organization of workshops or 
seminars for electric company personnel 
has also been proposed. With the aid of 
industry and educational specialists con- 
versant with the various phases of area 
development and through discussion of 
their own training and experience, work- 
shop participants would undertake to 
evolve solutions to problems presented in 


electric company development activities. 
This proposal has been studied in detail 
and is expected to be presented to the 
Institute’s Board of Directors for con- 
sideration this spring. 

Because the concept of area develop- 
ment is of such encompassing magnitude, 
the Rural and Urban Development 
Committee, during the last two years, 
has been able to do little more than 
“scratch the surface” in carrying out the 
assigned by the Board of 
Directors: 


mission 


To study, compile and exchange 
information with respect to programs 
and materials used by electric com- 
panies to aid in the development of the 
areas they serve and with respect to 
cooperation between electric companies 
and other organizations also working 
for such development. 

The groundwork has been laid, how- 
ever, and there can be no doubt that as 
this EEI activity continues as the Area 
Development Committee, development 
work will be more widely understood 
and valuable contributions will be made 
to this increasingly important phase of 
the electric 
community. 


company’s service to its 
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The Credit Picture 


Results of Survey Conducted under Joint Supervision of the Credit and Collection 
Committees, EEI Accounting Division and AGA Accounting Section 


HE Credit Picture has been aptly 

likened to a mirror in which you 
take a look at yourself to obtain a per- 
spective which could not be had other- 
wise. In this instance, the information 
in the Credit Picture is a reflection of 
the credit and collection experience of 
a group of 62 gas and electric utility 
companies—22 all electric, 17 all gas, 
and 23 combination electric and gas 
throughout the United States. ‘These 
companies serve approximately 38 per 
cent of the total customers of both the 
gas and electric industries and are se- 
lected as reasonably representative. If a 
company, therefore, wants to see how it 
stacks up with other companies, it can 
take a look at the statistics tabulated 
below and shown graphically on the ad- 
joining chart and it will be able to com- 
pare its trends with the composite expe- 
rience of the sample utilities, which is 
assumed to be figures typical of the ex- 
perience of both industries. 





The figures for the period January 1, 
1951, to June 30, 1951, when compared 
with the figures for the first six months 
of 1950, reveal some enlightening and 
interesting information. As has been 
happening in the recent past, dollar sales 
volume continues to risé, with the in- 
crease in dollar sales in the first six 
months of 1951 being greater by 12.0 
per cent than was shown for the same 
period of 1950. Since the gain in cus- 
tomers was only 3.9 per cent, the in- 
crease in dollar sales volume was ap- 
parently due largely to increased con- 
sumption per customer. The total out- 
standing for the nine geographic divi- 
sions was 11.5 per cent higher than in 
1950, while the change represented by 
outstanding as a per cent of the per cent 


REFLECTION OF THE CREDIT AND COLLECTION EXPERIENCE OF THE UNITED STATES ELECTRIC AND GAS UTinitifs—JANUARY 1, 1951, To JUNE 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION EXPERIENCE OF U.S. 
GAS AND ELECTRIC INDUSTRIES 


JANUARY 1, 1951—JUNE 30, 1951 COMPARED WITH SAME PERIOD FOR 1950 





PERCENT DECREASE 


SALES (DOLLARS) 

NO. CUSTOMERS ON CO. LINES 
OUTSTANDING (DOLLARS) 
OUTSTANDING % OF SALES 

NO. DISCONTINUE NOTICES 

NO. CUSTOMERS DISC. N. P. 
DEPOSIT OUTSTANDING (DOLLARS) 
NO. ACCOUNTS CHARGED OFF 
NET CHARGE OFF (DOLLARS) 


of sales increase in this period declined 
0.4 per cent. Temperatures during the 
first four months of 1951 were generally 
lower than in the preceding year, al- 
though milder than normal; the sus- 
tained high-degree-day weather substan- 
tially increased the consumption of gas- 
heating customers in 1951 over that for 
1950. In addition, increasing numbers 
of existing gas utility consumers used 
this fuel for heating purposes so that, 
even if no change in temperatures had 
occurred, substantial gains in usage per 
customer would have been created. Sales 
of the entire gas utility industry during 
the first four months of 1951 were 17.1 
per cent greater than during the com- 
parable period one year earlier, while 
in the electric industry they were 16.5. 

Inasmuch as the outstanding was mea- 
sured as of June 30, 1951, the gas com- 


PERCENT INCREASE 


5 0 5 0 15 20 2 


panies figures would seem to aftect the 
results. dollar sales were at a 
comparatively high level in the four cold 
months but the outstanding is deter- 
mined at a time when base load con- 
sumption levels are again in effect, the 
result on outstanding per cent of sales 
is significant. A look at the table will 
show that the greatest reduction in out- 


Since 


standing per cent of sales occurred in 
the East North Central district, where 
average gas consumption per residential 
customer was most drastically affected 
by heating requirements. Although other 
factors were undoubtedly operative, it 
is necessary to point out this one for 
consideration in determining the cause 
of reductions in outstanding per cent of 
sales. Otherwise, it might be mistak- 
enly thought that the trend was due 
to an unusual feat in collections. 


30, 1951 


Percent—Increase or Decrease over Corresponding Period—1950 


New Mid- East North West North South East South 

England Atlantic Central Central Atlantic Central 
Sales (Dollars). . . . a : + 9.6 + 9.7 +12.6 +12.9 +12.6 +16.6 
No. Customers on Co. Lines...... + 2.0 + 1.2 + 3.1 + 3.8 + 6.8 + 8.4 
Outstanding (Dollars)... . +14.2 +19.9 + 1.0 +12.3 41439:8 +16.2 
Outstanding % of Sales.......... + 4.1 1+ 9.4 10.4 - 0.6 + 0.1 0.2 
No. Discontinue Notices. . . +-27.9 - 0.5 ayy +16.3 — 1.0 +19.2 
No. Meters Disc. N. P..... + 1.6 + 8.8 - 3.8 + 8.4 +11.3 $35.9 
Deposit Outstanding (Dollars) + 1.6 = 3.1 + 0.8 + 1.5 +16.3 + 9.7 
No. Accounts Charged Off. . . - 4.5 +17.5 + 3.6 — 1.9 + 9.9 +44.3 
Net Charge Off (Dollars). ...... + 5.4 +23.5 + 3.1 +18.6 +16.0 +86.5 





West South Vountatn Pacific United States 

Central States States Tota! 
+108 +11.9 +13.7 +12.0 
- 3.6 6.6 + 6.2 + 3.9 
+18.8 17.9 + 8.4 $11.5 

7.3 - 5.4 4.8 0 4 
- 7.6 8.1 8.4 + 44 
+10.7 +632 2.0 + 6.8 

2.4 4.9 6.1 + 4.2 
+20.5 - 2.8 +34.2 +16.3 

8.2 +24.3 + 3.7 +13.8 
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Three districts, the South Atlantic, 
East South Central, and Mountain 
States, in that order, continue to show 
the highest increases in number of cus- 
tomers on lines. In the third of these 
districts, recent census estimates indicate 
the most rapid rate of population growth 
in the country, while new gas pipeline 
and electric transmission extensions have 
made utility service initially available 
to increasing numbers of people in the 
other areas. 

Nationally, the number of discontinue 
notices increased 4+.4 per cent over the 
same period of 1950. This increase in 
delinquent 


notices fairly 


well with the increase in number of cus- 


corresponds 
tomers on lines. However, some com- 
panies have reduced the number of dis- 
continue notices, particularly in the East 
North Central, Middle Atlantic, and 
South Atlantic districts. 
obvious reason for these differences in 


There is no 


regional experience. 
The East South Central, South At- 


lantic, and Mountain States districts 
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show the largest increases in deposit bal- 
ance outstanding, which might be ex- 
pected from the more rapid increase in 
new customers in those areas. Number 
of accounts charged off increased 16.3 
per cent in 1951, as against an increase 
of 21.9 per cent for the same period in 
1950 over the first six months of 1949. 
Likewise, the net charge-off did not 
show as great an increase in 1951 as in 
1950. This lessening of the rate of in- 
crease in net charge-off would have been 
more marked had not one of the com- 
panies in the East South Central dis- 
trict had a 167 per cent increase. 

The general picture of the credit 
and collection situation throughout the 
United States indicates improvement. 
The greatest improvement was shown in 
lessening the rate of increase of net 
charge-offs and in number of accounts 
charged off. Gas and electric utility 
credit and collection men are apparently 
doing a good job and successfully meet- 
ing the many problems that go with in- 
creases in number of customers and in- 
creased use of electric energy and gas. 


Accounting Conference 
(Continued from page 40) 


‘The Customer Accounting Commit- 
tees, under their Chairmen, M. J. 
Walsh, Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, Inc., New York City, EEI, and 
J. I’. McKay, New Orleans Public Ser- 
vice Inc., New Orleans, La., AGA, will 
hold a luncheon meeting on “Tuesday. 
The gathering will be addressed by guest 
speaker, H. W. Greenhalgh, Vice Presi- 
dent of New England Power Service 
Corp., whose talk, “It’s Later Than 
You Think,” will deal with socialism 
in the industry. 

Following luncheon, the committees 
will meet in an afternoon session which 
will include papers and discussions on 
such subjects as “Centralized vs. Decen- 
tralized Accounting” by A. 8. Wilson, 
Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
“How to Meet the Manpower Short- 
age” by R. A. Krauss, The Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio; ‘Progression Plan for Meter 
Readers” by G. F. Higgins, The De- 
troit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. ; “Final 
Bills” by F. W. Phelps, Union Electric 
Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo., and 
by KE. H. Martinson, Ebasco Services 
Inc., New York City; “Mechanical Cash 
Handling and Posting’ by A. G. Neu- 
mann, Wisconsin Electric Power Co., 


Milwaukee, Wis., and A. C. Haake, 
The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; “Directory of Customer 
Accounting Methods & Equipment” 
(Interim Report) by C. B. Kull, Cen- 
tral Illinois Public Service Co., Spring- 
field, Ill. ; “Filing Equipment and Meth- 
ods for Customers’ Accounts” by P. A. 
Leach, United Gas Corp., Houston, 
‘Texas, and by J. O. Hill, New England 
Power Service Co., Boston, Mass. 

On Wednesday morning, the Cus- 
tomer Accounting Committees will join 
discussion of ““To File or Not to File.” 

The Customer Collections Commit- 
tees under their Chairmen, F. J. Flom, 
The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich., 
EEI, and L. J. Rauh, Consolidated Gas 
Electric Light and Power Co. of Balti- 
more, Baltimore, Md., AGA, will have 
a luncheon meeting on Tuesday. This 
will be followed by an afternoon session 
at which papers will be presented on 
‘An Appraisal of Collection Letters” by 
D. M. Arnold, Pennsylvania Power 
Co., New Castle, Pa.; “Authorized Pay 
Station Practices” by W. E. Travis, The 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; “Collection Follow-up 
on Final Accounts” by G. A. Wilson, 
Public Service Electric and Gas Co., 
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Newark, N. J.; “(Handling Bad Checks 
and Accounting for Checks with Differ- 
ences” by Hugh Fitzpatrick, Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co., Detroit, Mich. 
All four subjects are to be followed by 
round table discussions. 

The Customer Collections Commit- 
tees will also join in the Wednesday dis- 
cussion of “To File or Not to File.” 

The Customer Relations Committees, 
under their Chairmen, E. G. Prentice, 
NEGEA Service Corp., Cambridge, 
Mass., EEI, and D. E. Barr, The Ohio 
Fuel Gas Co., Columbus, Ohio, AGA, 
will hold a luncheon meeting on Tues- 
day, followed in the afternoon by pres- 
entations of four papers with discussions 
of each thereafter. J. R. Maher, The 
Connecticut Light and Power Co., 
Hartford, Conn., will discuss the subject 
“Customer Opinion Surveys — Two 
Methods of Conducting Them.” C. W. 
Tobey, The East Ohio Gas Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, will talk on “Proper Tools 
for Customer Relations Employees,” and 
S. A. Cole, New York State Electric 
and Gas Corp., Ithaca, N. Y., will speak 
on “Ninety-nine Ways to Improve Cus- 
tomer Relations,” which will bring up 
to date a paper presented in 1936 and 
survey recent trends in improving cus- 
tomer relations. W. H. Ferguson, Du- 
quesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., will 
conclude the presentation with a paper 
on “Exploring the Current Problem,” 
which will probe into problems affecting 
customer relations and suggest ways of 
conveying facts to employees. 

The Customer Relations Committees 
will also contribute to the panel discus- 
sion on “To File or Not to File.” 

The Accounting Employee Relations 
Committees, with Chairmen J. F. Mc- 
Cahon, Philadelphia Electric Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., EEI, and N. W. Wade, 
Memphis Light, Gas and Water Divi- 
sion, Memphis, Tenn., AGA, have out- 
lined a program which will include the 
previously mentioned presentation by 
E. R. Eberle at the General Session. 

On Wednesday morning the commit- 
tees will meet for a round table discus- 
sion of “Accounting Employee Prob- 
lems,” including such subjects as “Office 
’ “Better Em- 
Interviews for Accounting 
“New Accounting Em- 
Orientation,” and “Women’s 
Place in Office Management.”’ A woman 


Workers Opinion Survey,’ 
ployment 
Employees,” 
ployees’ 


supervisor from one of the utility com- 
panies will talk on this last topic. 
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Teamwork and Safety Training Underlie 


Presentations of EEI Resuscitation Medals 


66 T was those years of training in safety and plenty of help from the crew 
that did it.” With these words, Foreman A. G. Leavitt of Utah Power & 
Light, who recently received an EEI Medal for a rescue described in this 
article, explained his successful resuscitation of a fellow worker and at the same 
time expressed the fundamental principles upon which the Institute’s resuscitation 
awards are based. 

Established 19 years ago, the EEI Medal and Certificate of Assistance are 
authorized for presentation to electric company employees who revive victims of 
electric shock through use of manual resuscitation techniques. Not only do these 
awards pay tribute to individuals whose courage and knowledge of artificial respira- 
tion result in the saving of human life but they also commend the crew teamwork 
and devotion to duty without which many successful resuscitations could not be 
accomplished. 

But perhaps an even more basic purpose of the EEI Medal, as implied in Mr. 
Leavitt’s statement, is recognition of the intensive and unceasing training in safe 
work procedures and resuscitation techniques necessary to reduction of serious 
injuries and fatalities within the industry. 

To those employees whose daily work does not necessitate handling high-voltage 
equipment or to those crews who have never witnessed an accident involving electric 
shock, frequent safety drills may seem wasted effort. However, the accidents and 
dramatic rescues outlined in applications for the EEI Medal give ample evidence 
of the importance of painstaking practice in life-saving procedures. 

In accordance with the policy of presenting medal case histories as they become 
available, summaries of six of the 24 awards authorized in 1951 follow. (See 
BULLETIN for January, 1952, page 21.) Additional statements will appear in 
subsequent issues of the BULLETIN. 


R. W. WILHOIT 
Kentucky Utilities Company 


to install rubber blankets and hose on pri- 
maries and secondaries. 

The day was warm, and after ascending 
the pole, the two men rested for a few 
minutes to catch their breath. Then Doug- 
las swung into position to begin work. Sud- 
denly Wilhoit heard him gasp. Douglas had 
on June 2, 1951, Linemen R. W. Wilhoit and contacted a dead-end clamp with his head 
Larkin Douglas climbed a pole at the Pine- and had received a 2300-v shock. 
ville approach to Wallsend Bridge in order He immediately slumped into his belt, 


Crews of the Kentucky Utilities Co. had 
been rebuilding the Pineville, Ky., distribu- 
tion system, changing lines over from old to 
new poles. In the middle of the afternoon 





R. W. Witnoir (center), whose quick action saved the life of fellow lineman Larkin 
Douglas (right), receives his EEI Medal from H. B. Asher, Division Manager of the 
Kentucky Utilities Co. 


which caught on a rack and kept him from 
falling to the ground. Douglas was un- 
conscious and not breathing, and Wilhoit, 
calling for help, moved around the pole to 
administer pole top resuscitation. In his de- 
sire to begin treatment as quickly as possible, 
Wilhoit did not insert his belt between the 
victim’s legs and was not in position to apply 
artificial respiration with ease. 

In the meantime, John Napier, who was 
on an adjacent pole when the accident oc- 
curred, joined Wilhoit and started rigging 
a handline in order to lower Douglas. Fore- 
man H. L. Williams, who had been standing 
by the company truck, put on his climbers 
and followed Napier up the pole to a posi- 
tion under the victim, where it was felt that 
Williams could give resuscitation more effec- 
tively than Wilhoit. 

Douglas was then lowered on Williams’ 
belt, while the foreman continued treatment. 
Just before he reached the ground, the in- 
jured man began to breathe normally. Seven 
minutes had elapsed from the time of the 
accident to the restoration of normal respi- 
ration. Douglas was removed to a hospital 
several hundred yards distant, and was able 
to return to work in a few days. 

R. W. Wilhoit received an EEI Medal 
and H. L. Williams and John Napier Certifi- 
cates of Assistance at a Kentucky Utilities 
dinner held at the Continental Hotel in Pine- 
ville on December 20, 1951. Larkin Douglas 
participated in the presentations, which were 
made by Howard Asher, Kentucky Utilities 
Division Superintendent. A feature story on 
the Award appeared in the December 24, 
1951, issue of The Courter Journal and in 
the January, 1952, Employees’ News, com- 
pany magazine. 


STUART W. STANTON 
Central Illinois Light Company 


A veteran of 20 years’ experience, Line- 
man Charles M. Peters was transferring a 
3-wire service from an old rack to a new 
one on a pole behind a residence on Jerome 
Ave., Springfield, Ill., last March 23. It 
was mid-morning, and Peters had just in- 
stalled the new rack. Then, as he proceeded 
to pull in slack on the top service wire, other 
crew members on the ground heard the roar 
of an arc. Peters had raised his body too 
high and had contacted an energized, 7200-v 
switch with the top of his head. He fell 
back in his belt free of electrical contact and 
hung from the pole head downward. 

Lineman Ernest Knoedler was working on 
the ground about 50 feet away when the 
accident occurred. Though he was not wear- 
ing his climbers or safety belt, he was able, 
by means of a wire fence, to reach the pole 
steps and then ascend to where Peters was 
suspended. Knoedler was followed up the 
pole by Lineman Ralph Von Behren, and the 
two men managed to move Peters, who was 
unconscious and not breathing, into position 
for resuscitation. 

In the meantime, Lineman Stuart Stanton, 
wearing his tools, climbed up under Peters 
and began administering artificial respira- 
tion by the pole top method. While Stanton 
continued treatment, Knoedler held the 
patient upright and Von Behren tied a line 
around him. After about three minutes of 








Dr. Adam S. Bennion (left), Vice President of the Utah Power & Light Co., 
congratulates A. G. LEAvitr (center), recipient of an EEI Medal for suc- 
cessfully reviving co-worker Kenneth Melby (right 


resuscitation, Peters began to moan. Within 
another two minutes he was able to breathe 
without assistance, and he was lowered by 
means of a handline. 

During the rescue, the crew foreman had 
radioed from the company truck for an am 
bulance, which arrived shortly after Peters 
reached the ground. The injured man was 
then taken to a hospital, where he was 
treated for byrns. He was able to return 
to work in four days. 

Stuart W. Stanton was presented an EEI 
Medal and Ernest Knoedler and Ralph Von 
Behren received Certificates of Assistance at 
a dinner held at the Elks Club in Peoria on 
January 24, 1952. The presentations, which 
were made by Division Manager Theodore 
Coe, were witnessed by 250 employees. In 
addition to EEI Awards, each of the three 
linemen also received the company’s Meri- 
torious Award scroll from T. A. Schlink, 
President of Central Illinois Light Co. An 
account of the ceremony appeared in the 


Theodore Coe (left), Springfield Division Manager of the Central Illinois Light Co., 
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January 28, 1952, edition of Cilco News, 


employee publication. 


A. G. LEAVITT 
Utah Power & Light Company 


When lunch call was sounded on Septem- 
ver 26, 1950, Tree Trimmers Kenneth O. Mel- 
by and Chick Neilsen prepared to descend an 
80-foot poplar overhanging a 4-ky distribu- 
tion circuit on the old Salt Lake City-Ogden 
highway. The two men attached a line, 
running through a high fork of the tree, to 
their D rings and began to lower them- 
selves with the help of a groundman. As 
they came abreast of the conductors, Melby 
slipped and his gaffs cut out from the tree. 
Shouting, he swung into the wires several 
times and then suddenly collapsed motion- 
less in his belt. 

The groundman lowered the two men as 
quickly as possible. Melby had been ren- 


fered unconscious through contact with a 





bestows an EEI Medal and Certificate on Stuart W. STANTON, while RALPH Von BEHREN 
(second from right) and E. E. KNoepter, recipients of Certificates of Assistance, look on. 
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RANDOLPH MANUEL, winner of an EEI Medal and Cer- 
tificate, is commended by Mrs. Louise Tuten of the Allen- 
dale Office, South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. 


4-ky primary, and he was not breathing. 
Although Neilsen had not come in contact 
with the wires, he was dazed and in a state 
of shock. 

Foreman A. G. Leavitt immediately began 
giving the injured Melby prone pressure ar- 
tificial respiration, while other crew mem- 
bers removed Melby’s clothing and secured 
blankets to keep Neilsen warm. Leavitt was 
able to restore the victim’s breathing after 
about 15 minutes of treatment, and Melby 
was then taken in an ambulance to a hos- 
pital. He returned to work in 14 days. 

A. G. Leavitt was presented an EEI 
Medal by Dr. Adam S. Bennion, Vice Presi- 
dent of Utah Power & Light, at a meeting 
of Leavitt’s fellow workers last fall. Ken- 
neth Melby participated in the ceremony. 
An account of the presentation and the res- 
cue appeared in the October issue of The 
Circuit, company employee magazine. 


RANDOLPH MANUEL 
South Carolina Electric @ Gas Company 


A South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. line 
crew was in the process of installing a 
neutral conductor from Williston to Elko, 
S. C., on the afternoon of March 20, 1951, in 
order to step up the voltage of an existing 
system from 2.4 kv to 4 kv. The crew was 
working on a section of the system consist- 
ing of five spans of straight line, which 
was to be sagged and tied in. Neglect- 
ing to put on his rubber gloves, Line- 
man A. R. Williams climbed the last pole 
in the section to a position in the primary 
area, where he started to install a sling and 
blocks. 

Lineman Randolph Manuel was walking 
away from the pole and was about 30 feet 
distant when he heard Williams cry out. 
Turning, Manuel saw his co-worker throw 
his arms in the air and then fall to the 
ground. Williams had contacted an ener- 
gized conductor with his unprotected right 
hand and had received a 2300-v shock. 

Manuel and other crew members imme- 
diately responded to Williams’ cry and ran 
to the injured man, who was unconscious 
and not breathing. Manuel began giving 
the victim prone pressure artificial respira- 
tion, and the crew foreman radioed from the 
company truck for an ambulance. After 
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four or five minutes, Williams said, “Stop, 
it hurts.” However, he was still not able 
to breathe unassisted, and resuscitation was 
continued for about another five minutes. 

When Williams was able to breathe nor- 
mally, he was carried on a truck seat 
cushion to the highway one quarter of a 
mile away, where an ambulance was waiting 
to take him to the hospital. There he was 
treated for burns and injuries resulting from 
his fall. 

Randolph Manuel received an EEI Medal 
at a surprise dinner held at the Fairfax, 
S$. C., Community House on December 5, 
1951. Mrs. Louise Tuten of the South 
Carolina Electric & Gas Co.’s Allendale 
ofice made the presentation. Photographs 
and stories on the rescue and ceremony ap- 
peared in the Allendale County Citizen for 
December 21, 1951; State for December 16 
and 26, 1951; and the January, 1952, Live 
Wires, company employee magazine. 


DOUGLAS OSCAR ANDERSON 
Consumers Power Company 


Failure to observe company safety rules 
stipulating use of protective equipment nearly 
resulted in the death of a Consumers Power 
lineman on July 24, 1951. In the early after- 
noon, Lineman William Peter McKinley and 
Douglas Oscar Anderson were working on 
a pole seven miles east of Eastlake, Mich., 
preparing to tie in a new extension. Be- 
fore connecting an energized permanent 
jumper to the new line, McKinley opened 
the fuse cutouts and apparently believed 
that he had thereby killed the jumper. <Ac- 
tually, it was still energized by connection 
to the line side of the fuse cutout, which in 
turn was connected to a live conductor by a 
temporary mechanical jumper. 

McKinley, his protective gloves and 
sleeves lying on the crossarm in front of him, 
proceeded with his work. When he con- 
tacted the 7200-v jumper with his bare hand, 
he was immediately rendered unconscious. 
His breathing ceased, and he remained in 
contact with the circuit. 

Anderson, who was wearing his protective 
equipment, was abreast of the victim when 
the accident occurred, and he cut the jumper, 
freeing McKinley from contact. Moving 
around the pole to a position under McKin- 
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Safety Merit Award Marks Attainment of 200 Million 
Accident-Free Man-Hours 
(Continued from page 44) 


ing hourly workers, office workers and 
supervisors, shall be taken into account 
by the company making application. 


Presentation of Awards 

Certificates for the Safety Merit 
Awards will be forwarded when ap- 
proved to the company executive mak- 
ing the application. 


Definition of Disabling Injury 

A disabling injury shall be any injury 
arising out of or in the course of em- 
ployment that results in death, perma- 
nent disability, or loss of time beyond 
the day or shift on which the injury was 
sustained. 


In doubtful cases, the decision as to 
whether a disabling injury was sustained 
shall be in accordance with the rulings 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Com 


ley, Anderson began to administer pole top 
resuscitation. The injured man _ responded 
to treatment quickly and was able to breathe 
unassisted in less than two minutes. 

With the help of other crew members, An- 
derson then lowered McKinley to the 
ground, where the victim was taken by am- 
bulance to a hospital for treatment of severe 
burns. 

Douglas Oscar Anderson was presented an 
EEI Medal by Consumers Power District 
Manager Walter A. Scott at a function held 
in Anderson’s honor at the Hotel Chippewa, 
Manistee, Mich., on November 28, 1951. A 
story on the presentation appeared in the 
January, 1952, issue of Consumers Power 
Veaws, company emplovee publication 


Doucias Oscar ANDERSON (left), accepts an EEI Medal from Walter A. Scott (right), 
Manistee District Manager, Consumers Power Co. Ray P. Paynter (second from left), 
Electric Distribution Superintendent, and Bob Hilty, Northwest Division Manager, watch. 


mission of the State where the company 
is located. 


Determination of Man-hours 

Man-hours of exposure shall be the 
total number of man-hours actually 
worked by all employees. This figure 
shall preferably be calculated from pay- 
roll records. If such records are not 
available, the man-hours exposure should 
be estimated upon the basis of the aver- 
age number of employees and the aver- 
age number of hours worked by each 
employee during the period covered by 
the application. 

The date of an accident shall be the 
date of the occurrence (not the date of 
the report or the date on which the dis- 
ability began). 


Notice to Combination Gas and Electric 
Companies 

Combination gas and electric compa- 
nies should apply to the American Gas 
Association for recognition of the safety 
records established by the gas division 
personnel of the company. Application 
for recognition in behalf of the electric 
division personnel of the company should 
be made to the Edison Electric Institute. 
An application to the Edison Electric 
Institute for an award will be accepted 
as an indication that a similar request 
has NOT been made upon the American 
Gas Association, for recognition of the 
safety performance. 


Additional Awards for Continued 
Records 

Companies continuing their no-acci- 
dent records uninterruptedly after hay- 
ing received one Safety Merit Award 
can qualify for higher rated certificates. 

For example, a company that has re- 
ceived a 1,000,000 man-hour award can 
qualify for a 2,000,000 man-hour cer- 
tificate by continuing its perfect record 
uninterruptedly for the required addi- 
tional time. 

Similarly, a company that has received 
a 500,000 man-hour award and con- 
tinues its record uninterruptedly for 
500,000 additional man-hours without a 
disabling injury can qualify for a 
1,000,000 man-hour certificate. Then if 
the company continues uninterruptedly 
for another 500,000 man-hours without 
a disabling injury it can qualify for a 
1,500,000 man-hour certificate. 
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On “Absolute Discretion’? in Government 


Dissenting Views of Supreme Court Justices Douglas 


TTRIBUTING “wide  applica- 
tion and a devastating effect” 
to a little-publicized Supreme 

Court decision last fall, Justices Douglas 
and Jackson, in their dissents, have given 
eloquent expression to their mistrust of 
unrestrained bureaucratic power, which, 
if unchecked, could destroy the indi- 
vidual freedoms the American form of 
government was designed to protect. 

The majority decision, handed down 
on November 26 by Justice Minton, re- 
versed a previous Court of Claims deci- 
sion and upheld the Secretary of the In- 
terior in his disposition of a dispute over 
a government contract. The Supreme 
Court held that under government con- 
tracts containing the “disputes clause,” 
the decision of the head of the govern- 
ment department with whom the con- 
tract was made should be binding in all 
disputes with the contractor unless the 
decision “was founded on fraud. alleged 
and proved.” 

Although the Court of Claims found 
that the decision of the department head 
was “arbitrary,” “capricious,” and 
“grossly erroneous,’ the Supreme Court 
noted that “these words are not the 
equivalent of fraud,” and hence the de- 
partment head’s ruling was upheld. 


Absolute Discretion a Ruthless Master 

It would seem that the implications of 
an interpretation which would permit 
“arbitrary,” “capricious,” and “grossly 
erroneous” conduct in a government 
function go far beyond possible maltreat- 
ment of contractors. Justice Douglas, 
in whose dissenting opinion Justice Reed 
concurred, saw fully the larger consid 
erations involved in the case and stated 
his view: ; 

“Law has reached its finest moments 
when it has freed man from the un- 
limited discretion of some ruler, some 
civil or military official, some bureau- 
crat. Where discretion is absolute, man 
has always suffered. At times it has been 
his property that has been invaded; at 
times, his privacy; at times, his liberty 
of movement; at times, his freedom of 
thought; at times, his life. Absolute dis- 
cretion is a ruthless master. It is more 
destructive of freedom than any of man’s 
other inventions. 


and Jackson 


“The instant case reveals only a minor 
facet of the age-long struggle. The result 
reached by the Court can be rationalized 
or made plausible by casting it in terms 
of contract law: the parties need not 
have made this contract; those who 
contract with the Government must 
turn square corners; the parties will be 
left where their engagement brought 
them. And it may be that in this case 
the equities are with the government, 
not with the contractor. But the rule we 
announce has wide application and a 
devastating effect. It makes a tyrant 
out of every contracting officer. He is 
granted the power of a tyrant even 
though he is stubborn, perverse or cap- 
tious. He is allowed the power of a 
tyrant though he is incompetent or negli- 
gent. He has the power of life and death 
over a private business even though his 
decision is grossly erroneous. Power 
granted is seldom neglected. 

“The principle of checks and balances 
is a healthy one. An official who is ac- 
countable will act more prudently. A 
citizen who has an appeal to a body in- 
dependent of the controversy has pro- 
tection against passion, obstinacy, irra- 
tional conduct, and incompetency of an 
oficial. ‘The opinion of Judge Madden 
in this case expresses a revulsion to al- 
lowing one man an uncontrolled discre- 
tion over another’s fiscal affairs. We 
should allow the Court of Claims, the 
agency close to these disputes, to reverse 
an official whose conduct is plainly out 
of bounds whether he is fraudulent, per- 
verse, captious, incompetent or just pal- 
pably wrong. The rule we announce 
makes government oppressive. The rule 
the Court of Claims espouses gives a 
citizen justice even against his govern 
ment.” 

Justice Jackson who also dissented, 
said: 

“Tt is apparent that the Court of 
Claims, 


cases while we deal with few, has 


which deals with many such 
reached a conclusion that contracting 
officers and heads of departments some- 
times are abusing the power of deciding 
their own !aw suits which these contract 
provisions give to them. It also is ap- 
parent that the Court of Claims does not 
believe that our decision in the U. S. v. 


Moorman completely closed the door to 
judicial relief from arbitrary action un- 
less it also is fraudulent in the sense of 
‘conscious wrongdoing,’ an intention to 
cheat or be dishonest.’ Nor could | 
have believed it. 

“Granted that these contracts are 
legal, it should not follow that one who 
takes a public contract puts himself 
wholly in the power of contracting off- 
cers and department heads. When we 
recently repeated in Moorman that their 
decisions were ‘conclusive, unless im- 
peached on the ground of fraud, or such 
gross mistake as necessarily implied bad 
faith,’ I supposed that we meant that 
part of the reservation for which I have 
supplied Today’s decision 
seems not only to read that out of the 
Moorman decision, but also to add an 
exceedingly rigid meaning to the word 
‘fraud.’ 


emphasis. 


Standard of Good Faith and Care 

“Undoubtedly contracting parties can 
agree to put decision of their disputes in 
the hands of one of them. But one who 
undertakes to act as a judge in his own 
case or, what amounts to the same thing, 
in the case of his own department, 
should be under some fiduciary obliga- 
tion to the position which he assumes. 
He is not at liberty to make arbitrary 
or reckless use of his power, nor dis- 
regard evidence, nor to shield his de- 
partment from consequences of its own 
blunders at the expense of contractors. 
He is somewhat in the position of the 
lawyer dealing with his client or the 
doctor with his patient, for the superior- 
ity of his position imposes restraints ap- 
propriate to the trust. Though the con- 
tractor may have covenanted to be satis- 
fied with what his adversary renders to 
him, it must be true that he who bar- 
gains to be made judge of his own cause 
assumes an implied obligation to do jus- 
tice. This does not mean that every 
petty disagreement should be readjudged, 
but that the courts should hold the ad- 
ministrative officers to the old but van- 
ishing standard of good faith and care. 

“T think that we should adhere to the 
rule that where the decision of the con- 
tracting officer or department head shows 
‘such gross mistake as necessarily to im- 
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ply bad faith’ there is a judicial remedy 
even if it has its origin in overzeal for 
the department, negligence of the decid- 
ing official, misrepresentations—however 
innocent — by subordinates, prejudice 
against the contractor, or other causes 
that fall short of actual corruption. Men 
are more often bribed by their loyalties 
and ambitions than by money. I still 
believe one should be allowed to have a 
judicial hearing before his business can 
be destroyed by administrative action, 
although the Court again thinks other- 


wise. 


Middle-Management 
(Continued from page 37) 


reserve in all other departments. We can 
look down at the bottom of the picture 
and see in what areas we need to bring 
in new blood from rank and file and 
from the outside, if necessary. We can 
move men in from far-out places like 
Iron Mountain, Waukesha, Oconomo- 
woc, and Weyauwega, in case you un- 
derstand the language of the Winne- 
bagos and the Oneidas. We can move 
these men according to a prearranged 
schedule so that they will receive the 
necessary training and be in the right 
spot when the Grim Reaper, or a truck, 
knocks off another man in a six-ulcer 
job up the line. 

We view this problem of middle- 
management selection and development 
as Our most important assignment. The 
move from middle to top management 
is almost automatic. With the exception 
of one man who gave up a law practice 
to come with Wisconsin Electric Power 
Co., we have no officer, department head, 
or principal assistant who started with 
the company at a salary above $150 per 
month. This indicates the degree to 
which we are committed to the policy 
of promoting from within. 


In industry as a whole, throughout 
all America, the selection and develop- 
ment of middle management is one of 
the most important problems of the last 
half of this century. On the quality of 
industrial management hangs the future 
of this nation, and this is our last chance. 
The problem must be met head-on if 
our system of free enterprise is to sur- 
vive, and we believe that a balanced 
plan of management selection and in- 
ventory control, such as we are using, 
is the key to survival. 
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New administration building of the Patchogue Electric Light Co., which was formally opened 
last month. 


New Pelco Headquarters Dedicated 


HE customer good will established 
through the contributions of a small 
electric company to community welfare 
was demonstrated last January 27 at 
the dedication of Patchogue Electric 
Light Co.’s new _ headquarters in 
Patchogue, Long Island, when civic 
leaders, local officials and townspeople 
gathered to pay tribute to the company. 
Speakers at the ceremonies, including 
the Mayor of Patchogue and Supervisor 
of Brookhaven Town, were unanimous 
in their approval of company operation, 
particularly during the last 11 years 
when an 86-per-cent gain in the number 
of customers on lines made necessary 
rapid expansion of Pelco’s facilities. ‘The 
company’s excellent record of service 
throughout recent hurricanes was also 
commended. 

Presided over by Leslie Weiss, Presi- 
dent of the company, the dedication pro- 
gram was held in the combination gar- 
age and storeroom of Pelco’s new, two- 
building installation and was attended 
by several hundred Pelco customers. 
Featuring a slide film on the company’s 
66-year growth and a color motion pic- 
ture documenting construction of the 
headquarters, the program was broadcast 
in part over local radio station WPAC. 

It was emphasized throughout the 
ceremony that the new installation was 
a community project, developed for the 
benefit of the community and_ con- 
structed through cooperation of local 
merchants and contractors, who were 
cited for their individual contributions. 
Upon conclusion of the program, guests 
were taken on guided tours of the new 
administration building and were later 
served refreshments in the company dis- 
play room. 

To commemorate the dedication and 


pay tribute to the company, The 


Patchogue Advance, a local newspaper, 
ran a two-section supplement on Pelco’s 
development and contributions to the 
community. Outlining the customer ser- 
vices rendered by the company’s various 
departments, the supplement called at- 
tention to Pelco’s local ownership and, 
in addition, emphasized that “while 
others soared, electric costs obeyed the 
law of gravity.” 

As stated in the Advance, the lighting 
in Pelco’s new buildings conforms to 
principles of Better Light Better Sight. 
‘To give customers visual aid in selecting 
lighting systems for offices and stores, a 
wide variety of lighting fixtures has 
been used throughout the company’s of- 
fices. In addition, approximately 2000 
feet of under-floor ducts have been laid 
in the headquarters building so as to 
provide outlets for telephones and power 
at two-foot intervals, thus allowing great 
flexibility in placing of furniture. The 
latest office equipment and procedures, 
including desk cashiering, have also been 
introduced in the new installation. 

Though the company does not mer- 
chandize appliances, Pelco’s display room 
features a heart-saving electric kitchen 
and gives local dealers equal opportunity 
to display equipment and benefit from 
demonstrations given by the company’s 
home service department. 

Pelco, with 70 employees, operates in 
a 204-square-mile area and recently in- 
stalled its 20,000th meter. The com- 
pany’s former headquarters in down- 
town Patchogue became increasingly 
cramped and inadequate as operations 
were expanded, and the site of the new 
plant, located on the outskirts of town 
between a major highway and the main 
line of the Long Island Railroad, pro- 
vides for the addition of a rail siding 
and new buildings when necessary. 
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Fremont L. Lovett, Vice President 
and General Manager of the Rockland 
Light and Power Co. for the past 16 
years, has been elected President of the 
company, succeeding RockweLtt C. 
TENNEY, who has been named Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors. 

A graduate of Norwich University, 
Mr. Lovett began his career in the in- 
dustry as an electrical engineer for the 
Worcester Electric Light Co. in 1914. 
He became manager of the Montpelier 
and Barre Light and Power Co. in 1921 
and six years later joined Rockland 
Light and Power as general manager. 
In 1936 he was named vice president 
and a director of the latter company and 
its subsidiaries, the Rockland Electric 
Co. and Pike County Light & Power 
Co. He is also a director of the Brockton 
Gas Light Co. 


James H. Lossan, Vice President 
and Secretary of The Detroit Edison 
Co., has been elected Executive Vice 
President to succeed WALKER L. Cls- 
LER, recently named President and Gen- 
eral Manager. THomaAs E. Hurwns, 
General Accountant and Assistant Sec- 
retary, has been appointed Secretary to 
replace Mr. Lobban. 

With the company since 1911, Mr. 
Lobban was made property engineer in 
1913, assistant general accountant in 
1918, assistant secretary in 1935, gen- 
eral accountant in 1944, secretary in 
1945, and vice president in 1948. He 
has been a member of the FEI ‘laxa- 
tion Accounting Committee since 1944. 

Mr. Hurns joined Detroit Edison in 
1910 and was named assistant secretary 
in 1937, assistant general accountant in 
1944, and general accountant in 1948. 
He was a member of the EEI Account- 
ing Division Executive Committee from 
1935 to 1951, having served as chair- 
man of the Accounting Division from 


1931 to 1934. 


Rospert P. Briccs, Financial Vice 
President, Consumers Power Co., has 
been elected Executive Vice President of 
the company and continues as a member 
of the Board of Directors. James H. 
CAMPBELL, Vice President, has been 
elected a Director to fill the vacancy 
created by the death of M. W. Arthur 
(See BuLiLetTin, January, 1952, page 


7), and H. STANLEY RICHMOND and 
DoNnaALD E. HERRINGSHAW have been 
named Vice Presidents. 





Mr. Lovett 


Mr. Briggs joined Consumers Power 
a year ago as financial vice president, 
prior to which he had been vice president 
of the University of Michigan in charge 
of all business and finance. 

Mr. Campbell, who became associated 
with Consumers Power in 1933, has 
occupied various executive positions, in- 
cluding those of manager of the Grand 
Rapids division and assistant to the presi- 
dent. He was elected a vice president in 
1950. 

Mr. Richmond, who has been in 
charge of sales, rates and employee rela- 
Con- 
sumers operations since 1926 and was 


tions, has been associated with 


manager of the Kalamazoo division from 
1939 to 1947, when he was transferred 
to the general office in Jackson. 
Joining consumers in 1923, Mr. Her- 
ringshaw has been in charge of gas 
operations since 1938 and has been vice 
president of the company’s subsidiary, 
Michigan Gas Storage Co., 
organization in 1946. 


since its 


A. V.S. Linpstey, Vice President of 
The Connecticut Light and Power Co., 
has retired after being associated with 
the company and its affiliates for more 
than 39 years, during 33 of which he 
directed the company’s sales activities. 

A native of Tennessee, Mr. Lindsley 
graduated from Cornell 
School of Engineering in 


University’s 
1909 and 
served four years with Westinghouse 
Electric before entering the utility field 
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in Syracuse. After service in World 
War I, he joined Connecticut Light and 
Power in 1919 and two years later was 
named sales manager. In 1939 he was 
elected vice president in charge of sales. 

Mr. Lindsley has been active in com- 
mittee work of the Edison Electric In- 
stitute, New England Gas Association, 
and other industry groups. 


Watcrer Dreyer, Civil Engineering 
Division Chief of Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. since 1944, has been elected Vice 
President and Chief Engineer to suc- 
ceed 1. C. STEELE, who has retired after 


42 years with the company. In other 


changes, K. C. CHRISTENSEN was 
named ‘Treasurer to replace E. J. 
BECKETT, who has retired after 36 


years with PG&E. 

Starting with the company as a sur- 
veyor in 1916, Mr. Dreyer became as- 
sistant engineer in charge of structural 
and hydraulic design in 1920 and in 
1929 was made assistant chief of the 
division of civil engineering. 

Mr. Christensen joined PG&E in 
1931 in the evaluation department and 
13 years later transferred to the trea- 
surer’s office, where he was appointed 
assistant treasurer. 


F. C. MUELLER, Vice President of 
Pennsylvania Power & Light’s Luzerne 
division, has been named Vice President 
of the company’s Schuykill division suc- 
ceeding C. B. Lawson, who has retired. 
M. S. LAwrence, Secretary, will re- 
place Mr. Mueller as division head at 
Luzerne. 

After graduation from Steven’s Insti- 
tute of Technology in 1924, Mr. Mauel- 
ler joined PP&L’s 
course and subsequently served as man- 
ager of the company’s Danville, Shamo- 
kin, and Shenandoah districts. In 1935 
he was advanced to Hazelton division 
manager and five years later was made 
manager of the Wilkes-Barre division. 
When these two divisions were consoli- 


student training 


dated to form the Luzerne division, Mr. 
Mueller was placed in charge. 

Mr. Lawson joined PP&L in 1921, 
one year after formation of the company, 
as superintendent of the Mahanoy City 
district and in 1924 was named Schuyl- 
kill division industrial engineer. Two 
years later he was made acting manager 
of the Pottsville division, becoming 
manager in 1934, and upon consolidation 
of the Pottsville and Schuylkill divisions 


was appointed division vice president. 
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Mr. Lawrence began his utility career 
as a meter reader with the Ohio Power 
Co. and subsequently rose to assistant 
division superintendent. In 1928 he be- 
came associated with PP&L in the con- 
struction department before appointment 
as manager of the company’s former 
Susquehanna division in 1939. In 1950 
he was named secretary of the company. 


Plans for expansion and coordination 
of the area development activities of 
the Atlantic City Electric Co. have cul- 
minated in the appointment of a man- 
ager for the Atlantic City division and 
establishment of an expansion coordina- 
tion program. 

CaLLUM ANDERSON, Division Man- 
ager for the company in Pitman, N. J., 
has been named to the Atlantic City 
post, and JoHNn B. Taytor, Assistant 
Vice President, will head the program. 

Under Mr. Taylor’s guidance, the 
company will broaden its scope of eco- 
nomic and forecasting activities, with 
particular attention being given the mar- 
keting conditions of industries located 
in the area. In addition, closer coopera- 
tion will be attempted between com- 
pany rural representatives and farm 
groups, and greater utilization of the 
specialized services offered through the 
company’s power sales, commercial light- 
ing, and home service departments will 
be encouraged. 

A graduate of VMI, Mr. Taylor was 
first employed by the Appalachian Elec- 
tric Power Co. before transferring to 
Atlantic City Electric in 1946, where 
he headed the company’s industrial 
power sales department. A member of 
the EEI General Power and Heating 
Committee, he was named assistant vice 
president in 1948. 

Mr. Anderson, who joined the com- 
pany in 1924, has served in managerial 
capacities in Hammonton and Pitman 
and is active in local civic organizations. 





Ss. L. Drumm, Vice President in 
Charge of Sales, New Orleans Public 
Service Inc., has been elected Chairman 
of the Better Light Better Sight Bu- 
reau. He succeeds RALPH P. WAGNER, 
Eastern Division Commercial Manager, 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., who 
has been Chairman since 1948. 

Mr. Drumm, a graduate of the 
United States Naval Academy with ser- 
vice in both World Wars, has served 
on several committees of the Edison 
Electric Institute and is the immediate 
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past chairman of the General Sales 
Section, Southeastern Electric Exchange. 
Active in New Orleans civic atfairs, he 
is also presently serving as district direc- 
tor of the National Federation of Sales 
Executives and a director of NAM. 


R. IT. Henry, Chief Electrical Engi- 
neer, Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., 
has retired after more than 40 years in 
the electric industry. 

Becoming associated with the General 
Electric Co. in 1908, he subsequently 
served the Niagara Falls Hydraulic 
Power and Manufacturing Co., Hooker 
Electrochemical Co., Edison Illuminat- 
ing Co., Niagara Electric Service Corp., 
and Niagara Falls Power Co. In 1929 
he was appointed electrical engineer in 
charge of design for the Buffalo, Niagara 
and Eastern Power Corp. and was made 
assistant chief electrical engineer in 
1942. In 1945 he was named chief elec- 
trical engineer, in which capacity he 
later served with Niagara Mohawk. 
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Active in NELA, Mr. Henry was for 
several years chairman of its Subcom- 
mittee on Protective Equipment and a 
member of the NELA Apparatus Com- 
mittee. He has been a member of the 
EEI Electrical Equipment Committee 
from 1935 to date, having served as com- 
mittee chairman from 1942-44, and was 
a member of the EEI Engineering Post- 
war Planning Committee from 1944-46. 
As an EEI Representative, he has served 
on ASA Sectional Committee C-37 from 
1932 to date, ASA Sectional Committee 
C-57 from 1933 to date, EEI-AEIC- 
NEMA Joint Committee on Power 
Circuit Breakers—of which he has been 
chairman since 1949—from 1931 to 
date, and EEI-NEMA Joint Committee 
on Primary Fuses and Cutouts from 
1932-43. 

Mr. Henry was elected an associate 
of the AIEE in 1924, a member in 1929, 
and a fellow in 1933. A past vice presi- 
dent and director of the AIEE North- 
east District No. 1, he has also served 
extensively on AIEE committees. 


Joint Public Utility Motor Vehicle Conference 


HE 11th Joint Conference on Op- 
eration of Public Utility Motor 
Vehicles, sponsored jointly by the EEI 
Transportation Committee and _ the 


- AGA Motor Vehicle Committee, will 


be held at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 7 to 10 in- 
clusive. 

The opening session on Monday after- 
noon will be devoted to progress reports 
of sub-committees looking into heaters, 
operating statistics, oil filters, simplified 
P. M. systems, training mechanics, tools, 
selection of automotive equipment, and 
standardization of accident forms. 

Among the outstanding papers and 
presentations to be given this year are 
the following: 

“Saving Manhours with Construc- 
tion Equipment,” by H. W. Richard- 
son, Editor, Construction Methods 
and Equipment, McGraw-Hill Co., 
New York City. 

“A New Twist on Valves,” by Er- 
rol Gay, Technical Consultant, De- 
troit, Mich., and FE. C. Paige, Man- 
ager, Commercial Vehicle and Fleet 
Section, Ethyl Corp., Detroit, Mich. 

“Brakes and Braking Performance 
on Automotive Vehicles,” by Stephen 
Johnson, Jr., Chief Engineer, Bendix- 


Westinghouse Auto Air Brake Co., 
Elyria, Ohio 

“Rubber and Factors Affecting 
‘Lire Mileage,” by G. M. Sprowls. 
Highway Transportation 
Department, The Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 

“More Miles for the Battery Dol- 
lar,” by L. E. Wells, Chief Engineer, 
Electric Storage Battery Co.. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Manager, 


“Safety in the Maintenance Shop,” 

a film introduced by E. W. Jahn, Su- 

perintendent of Transportation, Con- 

solidated Gas Electric Light and 

Power Co. of Baltimore, Md. 

“Selection and Application of 

Winches and Allied Equipment,” by 

Herman Troche, Vice President, 

J. H. Holan Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 

Two sessions of round table discus- 
sion will be interspersed in the program 
covering under-coating, repair pits vs. 
lifts, towers and ladders, re-capping, 
lighting, windshield wipers and washers, 
water filters, mechanical washing, and 
fender flaps. 

A tour of the Atlantic Refining Co.'s 
research and automotive laboratories is 
scheduled for the closing afternoon ses- 
sion on April 10. 
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CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 





1952 


MARCH 


3-7 American Society of Civil Engineers, New Orleans Con- 
vention, New Orleans, La. , 

3-7. American Society for Testing Materials, Spring Meeting 
and Committee Week, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio. 

10-13. National Electrical Manufacturers Association, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

13-14 Southeastern Electric Exchange, Engineering and Opera- 
tion Section Conference, Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

13-14 IES South Pacific Coast Regional Conference, Hotel Sir 
Francis Drake, San Francisco, Calif. 

14 ECAP Management Meeting, St. Charles Hotel, New Or- 
leans, La. 

20 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

20-21 Pacific Coast Electrical Association Engineering and Oper- 
ating Section Conference, Hotel Californian, Fresno, 
Calif. 

20-21 IES Regional Conference, Victoria, B. C. 

24-26 ASME Spring Meeting, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash. 

24-28 Rocky Mountain Electrical League, 3rd Annual Electric 
Meter Institute, Denver University, Denver, Colo. 

26-28 American Power Conference, ist Annual Meeting, Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

27-28 Oklahoma Utilities Association Convention, Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

28-29 Controllers Institute of America, Southern Conference, 
Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 

31 PIP West North-Central Group, Palmer House, Chicago, III. 

31-April 3 EEI 18th Annual Sales Conference, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, III. 


APRIL 


2-4 Missouri Valley Electric Association Engineering Confer- 
ence, President Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 

3 PIP Steering Committee, Hotel Blackstone, Chicago, IIl. 

4 Maryland Utilities Association, Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md. 

National Association of Electric Companies, Chicago, IIl. 

6-8 IES Southwestern Regional Conference, Hotel Tulsa, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

7-9 EEI-AGA National Conference of Electric and Gas Utility 
Accountants, Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y. 

7-10 EEI Transportation Committee, Jointly with AGA Motor 
Vehicle Committee, Hotel Benjamin Franklin, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

8-10 Oklahoma Utilities Association, Southwestern Gas Mea- 
surement Short Course, North Campus of Oklahoma 
University, Norman, Okla. 

17 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, EEI Headquarters, 
New York, N. Y. 

17 PIP Mid-Atlantic Group, Atlantic City, N. J. 

17-18 Pacific Coast Electrical Association Administrative Ser- 
vices Section Conference, Los Angeles, Calif. 

20-22 Rocky Mountain Electrical League, Spring Conference, 
Shirley Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. 

20-22 IES Southern Regional Conference, Hermitage Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

20-22 Controllers Institute of America, Eastern Conference, Hotel 
Berkeley-Carteret, Asbury Park, N. J. 

21-23 Southeastern Electric Exchange Annual Conference, Boca 
Raton Hotel, Boca Raton, Fla. 

24-25 Pacific Coast Electrical Association Business Development 
Section Conference, Hotel Huntington, Pasadena, Calif. 

28-30 AGA Accounting Section, Materials and Supplies Com- 
mittee, Memphis, Tenn. 

30-May 2 IES Canadian National Conference, Hotel General 
Brock, Niagara Falls, Ont. 


MAY 


5-6 EEI Electrical Equipment Committee, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

5-6 EEI Prime Movers Committee, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 

5-6 IES Regional Conference, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio 





MAY 





1952 





EEI Accounting Division, Advisory and Managing Com- 
mittee, Hershey Hotel, Hershey, Pa. 


5-7 EEI-AEIC Meter and Service Committees, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

6-7. EEI Transmission and Distribution Committee, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

6-7 EEI Hydraulic Power Committee, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, IIl. 

6-9 NEMA 4th International Lighting Exposition and Confer- 
ence, Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio. 

‘ EEI Commercial Cooking Committee Annual Conference, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

8-9 PUAA Annual Convention, Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

8-10 Controllers Institute of America, Pacific Coast Conference, 
St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 

11-14 EEI Purchasing and Stores Committee, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans, La. 

15-16 PEA Electrical Equipment Committee, Hotel Roosevelt, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

21-23 IES Regional Conference, Webster Hall Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
ras 

22-23 EEI Accident Prevention Committee, Indianapolis Athletic 
Club, Indianapolis, Ind. 

25-27 Controllers Institute of America, Midwestern Conference, 
Netherlands Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

28 PIP Mid-Atlantic Group, Rochester, N. Y. 

JUNE 

2 EEI Industrial Relations Committee, in conjunction with 
EEI Annual Convention, Cleveland, Ohio. 

2-4 EEI 20TH ANNUAL CoNvENTION, Cleveland, Ohio. 

8-12 National Association of Electrical Distributors, 44th An- 
nual Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 

11-13 Pacific Coast Electrical Association Annual Convention 
Hotel del Coronado, Coronado, Calif. 

15-19 ASME Semi-Annual Meeting, Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

16-20 ASCE, Denver Convention, Denver, Colo. 

19-20 sas aaa Conference, Hotel Preston, Swampscott, 
Mass. 

19-30 ASME Applied Mechanics Division Conference, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, Pa. 

22-25 Michigan Electric Light Association, Annual Convention, 
Mackinac Island, Mich. 

23-27 AIEE Summer General Meeting, Hotel Nicollet, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

23-27. American Society for Testing Materials, Annual Meeting, 
50th Anniversary, Hotels Statler and New Yorker, New 
York, N. Y. 

23-27 ASME Oil and Gas Power Division Conference, Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

30-July 2 Canadian Electrical Association Annual Convention, 
Banff Springs Hotel, Banff, Alba. 

AUGUST 

19-22 AIEE Pacific General Meeting, Phoenix, Ariz. 

SEPTEMBER 

3-13. American Society of Civil Engineers, Centennia] Celebra- 
tion, Chicago, II]. 

5-6 Maryland Utilities Association, Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va. 

7-10 Rocky Mountain Electrical League Fall Convention, Colo- 
rado Hotel, Glenwood Springs, Colo. j 

8-13 Illuminating Engineering Society National Technical Con- 
ference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

18-19 PIP Annual Workshop Conference, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, II. 

OCTOBER 

5-8 Controllers Institute of America, Annual Meeting, Hotels 


Sheraton, Cadillac and Statler, Detroit, Mich. 
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EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 
Co, ie, CRO, FR oc scien cncesiescaeas Utah Power & Light Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 
B. L. Enanatem, Pics President. ..cscosccssesesece Atlantic City Electric Co., Atlantic City, N. J. 
H. S. BENNION, Vice President and Managing Director....420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
H. S. Sutron, Treasurer....esvececes Consolidated Siison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
(Terms Expiring 1952) 


EE The Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Oy Mi, MA htint66n0s5e400600sseedeneoneennegnes Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
es EE boo add hae dc ciseoaw an wieienee eines Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cotas, B. TIRE ASUED ooo ccccccsccces Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
tc cendinvbbatndtecemhakhenaunt Pacific Gas and Electric Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Fe EG ice cinesescensonsvesssesees Virginia Electric and Power Co., Richmond, Va. 
DB BN ik andencaveeeedscsccnsendanns Pioneer Service & Engineering Co., Chicago, IIL. 
Ci, PI 66 cadence escacnecnvéansevéensn Wisconsin Public Service Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 
i Ns cc kd aah odedebnbueereena ahaa neeee Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Be EE cide ciandsectseeddaGadisteannaeens Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
Forwret Lo. BEOOOE ..cccccsccccvccesccscsecncseces New England Electric System, Boston, Mass. 
ee, ESN as oes elaieeGisw ee nwians San wes Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
I os awaneesheeeenanetensketenmneeenws The Ohio Power Co., Canton, Ohio 
Te, ee IR 5 kn ont esnecccn wiwivewsnsve Wisconsin Electric Power Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
ee ee, Cn  cnicnndesaesvetenemande Southwestern Gas & Electric Co., Shreveport, La. 
(Terms Expiring 1953) 
Be, Wh, Bin 6 00 ceeindn ss sadeesaceunienes Rochester Gas and Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
C.F, CRAMR soso 000 Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power Co. of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 
SE Sines encakeeesedetesenesadensenenonnt Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, N. Y. 
Oe, pack caedteeeen seeds ctedieecernenannnes Kansas Gas and Electric Co., Wichita, Kan. 
OE. GI ain nnd tewsececrcensidesactasnanes Iowa Power & Light Co., Des Moines, Iowa 
ED, SOMME os ccinccscacsccgsessscnsss Oklahoma Gas and Electric Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Oe Re rrr rr Tt at San Diego Gas & Electric Co., San Diego, Cal. 
De, CE acc ansaccvcndccnsssasios The Connecticut Light & Power Co., Hartford, Conn. 
cs wade bees emuse The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
J. W. PARKER... ccc cece cece cece ccc eeccccccecssceees The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
ee c,h ecedinee denne wewi-eke Indianapolis Power & Light Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
ee ee cca nanedkerebewnanane The Washington Water Power Co., Spokane, Wash. 
Se eo cay sebatsieerenenekhkakins Carolina Power & Light Co., Raleigh, N. C. 
i See. sdbsibheadeesaesendienn New Jersey Power and Light Co. Dover, N. J. 
W. O. TuRNER ......-.ccccccccccccssccces . Louisiana Power and Light Co., New Orleans, La. 
(Terms Expiring 1954) 
Eanest R. ACKBSR.....ccccccccccceses Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Haarine DaAMCtt, TOs....ccccccvcccceccesccceccsivesesesveees Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
H. J. CADWELL. .....ccccccccccvcccccccces Western Massachusetts Electric Co., Greenfield, Mass. 
Scat AG MERMNIPTURE \x.<:cicicchisin aid Rie qiaieemia ea aves elermre Delaware Power & Light Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Dh BE 6. 56k bid nt ercacceseaeevensaseees Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
OE DF NE oo ocicngceacnssensaecasens Central Illinois Public Service Co., Springfield, Ill. 
We Bo cincbundnsetanddnsseeernsantepestadn Texas Power & Light Co., Dallas, Tex. 
W. C. MULLBNDORE......eeeeeeeeeeeeererene Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
C. E. OAKES... ccccocccccccccccccesssccceces Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 
DT ee  acnedeeeeeteheedsan tee ehabhGechawebh Idaho Power Co., Boise, Ida. 
te SE. - tL uid whee ienete sane Central Arizona Light and Power Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
ee en eo sn ebeeneseadaueabeheetennet Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
OS EEE OEE STAPLE TT Florida Power & Light Co., Miami, Fla. 
ee cc cnneckeareeestnkeeedneeesnntounans Boston Edison Co., Boston, Mass. 


Executive Committee 


H. B. Bryans, C. P. Crane, C. B. Delafield, R. H. Knowlton, E. L. Lindseth, D. C. Luce, C. E. 
Oakes, P. H. Powers, L. V. Sutton. 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE 1951-1952 


D. C. BARNES Virginia Electric and Power Co., 
Charlottesville, Va. 

The Hartford Electric Light Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 

E. F. Barrett. .Long Island Lighting Co., Mineola, N. Y. 
Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Pacific Gas and Electric Co., 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Grorog H. Biaxe.... Public Service Electric and Gas Co., 
Newark, N. J. 

Northern States Power Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Prentiss Brown. . The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Curtis E. CaLper Electric Bond and Share Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y., Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Philadelphia Electric Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Public Service Co. of Colorado, 
Denver, Colo. 

Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


A. D. BARNEY 


B. F. BRAHENEY 


A. H. KgHog 

H. P. Liversice 

J. E. Loiszau 
Earie J. MacHoip 


ACCOUNTING 

Accounting Division Executive, RALPH H. SMITH 

Application of Accounting Principles, H. H. ScaFr 

Ceordinator of Customer Activities, J. C. Faris 
Customer Accounting, M. J. WALSH 


Customer Collections, F. J. FLOM.......cecececececess 


Customer Relations, E. G. PRENTICE 


Depreciation Accounting, G. T. LOGAN........eeeeeeeeees 


General Accounting, H. W. Boozzr 

Internal Auditing, W. T. HAMILTON 

Plant Accounting and Records, E. D. Kine 
Taxation Accounting, L. F. ScHOLLEY 
COMMERCIAL 

Commercial Division General, M. E. SKINNER 
Sales Personnel and Training, R. J. MILLER 


Wiring and Specifications, R. W. WILSON........00000005 


Commercial Sales Section, C. D. HOLLISTER 
Farm Section, R. T. Jones 

Industrial Power and Heating Section, Maxweit Coe 
Residential Section, E. O. GroroE 
ENGINEERING 

Engineering Division General, H. P. SEBLYE 
Electrical Equipment, J. H. Foote 

Hydraulic Power, Hispert Hitt 

Meter and Service, F. A. Reppinc 

Prime Movers, G. V. WILLIAMSON 
Transmission and Distribution, J. A. PuLsForD 


GENERAL 

Accident Prevention, W. F. Brown 
Area Development, J. FRANK GASKILL 
Codes and Standards, D. C. Luce 
Electric Power Survey, W. L. CIsLer 
Financing and Investor Relations, H. H. ScarFr 
Industrial Relations, F. E. Verpin 
Insurance, 1. M. CARPENTER 

Legal, RatPpH M. Besse 

Membership, E. S. THompson 

Prize Awards, G. E. Wuitwetu 
Purchasing and Stores, R. L. Leacu 
Rate Research, Harry I. Mruer 
Statistical, ELprep H. Scorr 
Transportation, S. G. Pacr 


J. W. McArze Union Electric Co. of Missouri, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

The Southern Company, Inc., 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Southern California Edison Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Wisconsin Power and Light Co., 
Madison, Wis. 

New Orleans Public Service Inc., 
New Orleans, La. 

Ohio Edison Co., 

Akron, Ohio 


C. B. McManus 


W. H. Sammis 


WILuuaM ScHMDrT, Jr., 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power Co. 
of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 
Puiuip Sporn...American Gas and Electric Service Corp., 
New York, N. Y, 
Texas Electric Service Co., 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
E. S. THompson....The West Penn Electric Co. (Inc.) 
New York, N. Y. 
J. R. Wurttna Consumers Power Co., 


Jackson, Mich. 


J. B. THomas 


CHAIRMEN OF EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE COMMITTEES (1951-1952) 


The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Ebasco Services Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Pe nee etre we The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 


NEGEA Service Corp., Cambridge, Mass. 


hhdwsheonenasina Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


tise aenebaneed Kentucky Utilities Co., Inc., Lexington, Ky. 


Niagara Mohawk Power Corp., Albany, N. Y. 
Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 


The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Commonwealth Services, Inc., Jackson, Mich. 
Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Southern California Edison Co., Alhambra, Cal. 
Union Electric Co. of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 
Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc., New York, N. Y. | 


Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. © 
Public Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 
The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Ebasco Services Inc., New York, N. Y. 
The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Ebasco Services Inc., New York, N. Y. | 
The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland, Ohio © 
The West Penn Electric Co. (Inc.), New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 7 
Georgia Power Co., Atlanta, Ga. | 
Wisconsin Public Service Corp., Oshkosh, Wis. 
The Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, Pa | 
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